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SANITARY STANDARDS 


BULK MILK 


HERE’S THE MILK COOLER to recommend when asked about bulk 
milk coolers. Wilson Coolers are 12 ways better—do a better, faster, 
more economical job for the dairy farmer. Check these important 


advantages: 


12 WAYS BETTER 


1. Single Packaged Unit. Self-contained—No need for costly 
special water or electric connections. 


2. More Economical. Large ice bank and water reserve 
permits use of smaller refrigeration units. 

3. Drop-In Refrigeration Unit. Easy to clean. Easy to service. 

4. Drop-In Circulator Pump. Easily cleaned and serviced. 

5. Water Spray Cooling. Prechilled water sprays over milk 
tank. Completely cools milk, but can’t freeze it. 

6. Automatic Milk Agitation. Keeps all milk chilled, keeps 
butter fat in suspension. 


7. They Cool Faster. Milk starts chilling the instant it enters 
the cooler. 


We would like to tell you more about 
Wilson Bulk Milk Coolers so you'll 
have all the facts. pate complete FREE 
information, fill in and mail the coupon. 


REFRIGERATION, INC. 


113 Glenwood Avenue, Smyrna, Delaware 
Division Tyler Refrigeration Corp. 


8. Easier To Clean. Seamless stainless steel milk tank. With 
the new super durable, gleaming white, easy-to-clean exterior 
finish! 


9. Can be used with either pail milkers or pipe line milkers. 


10. 5-Year Warranty. Standard one-year warranty on the 
complete cooler. Additional four-year warranty on the 
sealed motor-compressor. 


11. Modest Price. No other bulk cooler offers so much for so 
small a cost. 


12. Designed for the Dairy Farmer by the pioneer manufacturer 
of Farm Milk Coolers. 


WILSON REFRIGERATION, INC. 
113 Glenwood Avenue, Smyrna, Delaware 


Please send me the facts on Wilson Bulk Milk Coolers. 


NAME 


ORGANIZATION _ 
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Editorial Notes 


FLUORIDATION OF MILK? 


It has been suggested*® that consideration be given 
to the idea of using milk as a vehicle for fluoridation. 
No doubt the idea of fluoridation of milk, instead of 
water, comes as surprise to many who understand 
‘hat fluoridation of municipal water supplies is a 
iighly successful method of fluoridation. By mid- 
954 approximately 30 million people will be receiving 
municipally fluoridated water. 

What are the problems which would be encountered 
in attempting to use milk, instead of water, as a 
vehicle for fluoridation? 

Water Fluoridation. Some years ago scientists 
discovered that water containing certain levels of 
fluorine exhibited a cariostatic effect. Approximately 
10 percent of the water supplies have an adequate 
concentration of fluorine to reduce the incidence of 
tooth decay. It was natural that man should take 
advantage of this knowledge by successfully reproduc- 
ing such benefits in fluorine deficient waters by 
adopting the practice of fluoridation of municipal 
water supplies. Water fluoridation has been endorsed 
by the American Medical Association, American 
Dental Association, and the American Public Health 
Association. It is not known whether fluorides in milk 
are assimilable, whether the same benefits as fluoridat- 
ed water could be obtained, and whether added 
fluorides in milk would affect the palatibility, keeping 
quality, or nutritive value. 

Concentration. The average American diet, exclusive 
of water, provides 0.2 to 0.3 milligram of fluorine per 
day. From 0.5 to 1.0 ppm in drinking water has an 
inhibitory effect on the frequency of dental caries 
of children. However, the total daily diet intake 
should not exceed approximately 1.0 to 1.2 milligrams 
per day of assimilable fluorine to avoid possible 
skeletal damage cr mottling of dental enamel. In an 
average size man a dose of 230 milligrams will cause 
digestive disturbances and 4 grams is capable of 
causing death. 

Under normal conditions the average fluoride con- 
tent of milk is in the range 0.1 to 0.2 ppm, which is 
not significantly increased by fluoridation of the cows 
drinking water. To achieve the desired levels of 
fluorine milk would require the addition of fluorides, 
but the addition of which would be made extremely 
difficult because of variations in the normal fluoride 
content of the milk, due to such factors as breed, feed, 
and season. 


Supervision. There is a critical maximum of fluoride 
content above which the addition of this toxic material 
becomes dangerous. The problem of supervision— 
which no doubt would become the responsibility of the 
milk sanitarian—would be greatly increased because 
of the numerous milk sources involved. 

Testing for the fluoride content in water is more 
rapid and accurate than it is in milk. In assaying the 
fluorides in milk more highly skilled laboratory 
personnel and facilities would be needed. 

Dairies would of course be adding another line of 
products, which would need to be separately handled, 


°_McKee. J. E. A _ Rational Approach to Fluoridation. 


]. Amer. Wat. Wks. Assoc., 45(4): 376-385. 1953. 


processed, tested, bottled, labelled, distributed, and 
advertised. 


Consumption. Water consumption by children is 
highly irregular, varying with the season, temperature, 
humidity, and muscular activity. But, we cannot 
assume that milk oa among the various age 
groups of children is sufficiently constant to be able 
to decide to what extent the milk would need to be 
fluoridated. In the case of water, it is occassionally 
necessary to vary the concentration from a high of 
1.0 ppm in January down to 0.6 ppm in July to com- 
pensate for seasonal variations in water consumption. 
No such simple formula would work for milk since 
many factors contributing to variability of concentra- 
tion would need to be considered. 


Only about 90 million people in the United States 
would benefit by fluoridation if all publie water 
supplies were fluoridated since such water supplies 
do not extend to suburban and rural areas. It is 
doubtful whether any more people in small communi- 
ties would be reached with commercially processed 
milk unless fluoridation of milk was universally 
required, which is highly unlikely in view of the fact 
that even pasteurization is not universal. It is incon- 
ceivable that acceptance by the consumers, the dairy 
industry, and the public health officials would be 
unanimous, judging from the bitter controversies 
which have occurred in some areas when the question 
of water fluoridation was considered. 


Legal Aspects. The food and drug laws are very 
strict regarding the addition of chemicals to foods. 
Exceptions have been made, such as fortification with 
Vitamins A and D, when proven benefits could be 
obtained. Fluorine is a highly toxic element, capable 
of causing death. Obviously, such potent material 
should not be allowed on the premises of a food 
establishment to avoid accidental entry into milk. 
Because of the great number of dairies involved, the 
nrobabilitv of accidents would be greater than in 
the case of water. 


Cost. Water fluoridation would be more economical 
than milk fluoridation even though most of the added 
fluorides in water are not consumed. Water fluorida- 
tions costs approximately 15 to 30 cents per capita 
ner year, when financed community wide. In the 
case of milk, an additional one cent per quart would 
be reauired to be paid by the consumer. Increased 
cost of milk in itself is sufficient reason to oppose 
the idea of milk fluoridation. A reduced consumvtion 


‘of milk. might result in nutritional losses more harm- 


ful to children than any benefits gained by fluorida- 
tion. 


Socialization. The arguments against any kind of 
public fluoridation include the accusation of “socialized 
medicine” or statements to the effect that it is com- 
nulsorv medication opposed by certain religious sects. 
Fluoridation is not a medication but a preventative. 
The case favoring milk fluoridation includes the 
argument that acceptance would be optional. When 
fluoridation is placed- on a non-compulsory basis — 
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fluoridated tooth powders are readily available — 
public acceptance is not great. The optional feature 
would appeal to a relatively small religious minority. 
Up to the present time five court cases have ruled 
that actions affecting a whole society must conform 
to the rules of society based upon what is best for the 
society as a whole. A fundamental objective of a sound 
public health program is to attempt to aid all people. 
All children living within an area poo with 
fluorinated water consume in some manner some of 
the beneficial water and thus obtain such benefits 
regardless of economic status or religious background. 


Conclusion. From the point of view of those 
intimately acquainted with the dairy industry, either 
commercial or regulatory, there does not appear to be 
any sound basis upon which further thinking or 
research would be justified regarding the idea of 
fluoridation of milk. Insurmountable problems would 
be encountered if we were to accept this idea and 
attempt to put it into commercial practice. Water 
fluoridation is highly successful while milk fluoridation 
appears infeasible. It must be concluded that fluorida- 
tion of milk is not necessary and would be impractical 
and unworkable. 

Howard H. Wilkowske 


UNCLEAN MILK CANS — 
WHOSE RESPONSIBILITY? 


In the battle against poor quality milk coming from 
the farm there is a weak spot in our line of defense. 
It is dirty milk cans. 

Milk stands in milk pails and strainers for only a 
few minutes and, as a rule, great care is taken to 
keep these utensils free from soil. But milk stands 
in farm milk cans as long as sixteen to twenty hours, 
and in spite of our milk ordinances the cleanliness of 
these cans is often neglected. 


At least one dairy farmer has said: “If the milk 
inspector looked at milk cans as closely as he inspects 
pails and strainers, he would find plenty to kick 
about.” Why is farm milk can sanitation neglected? 

The job of keeping all farm cans clean at all times 
is too much to expect of a mechanical can washer. 
The machine, and likewise the detergent used in the 
mechanical washing operation, have been designed to 
remove the average soil of one daily trip to the milk 
plant. The can washer must do its job by a series of 
sprays only, and within a time interval of a few 
seconds, and the detergent strength has to be limited 
in order not to corrode the metal of the cans. Milk 
cans, therefore, that accumulate more than an average 
one day deposit of soil, present to this can washer a 
bigger job than it has been made to handle. 

Milk plant operators can not afford to examine 
every farm can every day, to see if it has been 
properly cleaned, and they can ill afford the cost of 


‘complete _ responsibility 


hand scrubbing every can that has not been completely 
cleaned by the mechanical washer. Some plants have 
been required periodically to clean-up dirty farm 
cans at huge expense. But one is forced to wonder 
about the sanitary condition of these periodically 
scrubbed cans, some of which, at least, become 
bacteria traps in between the clean-up periods. 


In order to assure clean farm cans consistantly, the 
responsibility for the cleanliness of these cans should 
rest on the shoulders of the party best suited to carry 
on the job economically and effectively. The dairy 
farmer has only a few cans in service in comparison 
with the total number of cans at the milk plant, and 
he is the first in line to assume this responsibility. 
Milk plant operators are held responsible for putting 
milk into clean recepticles, and every reliable party 
handling milk should bear a similar responsibility. In 
order to assure clean farm cans, then, the farmer who 
fills these cans should be charged with examining each 
can before putting it into service, and if need be, of 
scrubbing it. 


On this phase of sanitation some health inspectors 
have grown lax, and too many milk plant operators 
have undeservedly been pressed into assuming the 

for clean farm cans, a 

responsibility they are not equipped to bear. These 

lants accepted this responsibility in the days when 

} wes farm detergents were inadequate. At the present 

time there are numerous detergents on the market 

that will serve the farmer well in doing an effective 
cleaning job. 


The milk plant should certainly be required to return 
to the farmer a can as clean as a well operated can 
washer will wash it, but upon inspection, the cleanli- 
ness of farm cans should be the farmer's responsibility. 
Put the responsibility of clean farm cans on the 
shoulders of the dairy farmer, and we will approach 
more nearly to success in keeping these cans clean. 


This will require the leadership of local health 
authorities. The health office will have to lead the 
way with a closer can inspection and with an enforce- 
ment program, but the job can be done as _ near- 
perfectly as the job of cleaning pails and strainers and 
other farm milking equipment has been done. A farm 
can-cleaning program would have to be directed by 
a central authority because some competing milk 
companies would find an advantage in not enforcing 
farm cleaning of farm cans. 


If the health inspector examines farm cans as 
closely as he inspects pails and strainers, and if he 
enforces farm can sanitation with equal earnestness, 
our farm milk can problem, that the milk plant is 
not able to solve successfully, will approach as near 
to a satisfactory conclusion as we can get it. 


Donald Fitzgerald 
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THE MILLIPORE FILTER TECHNIQUE IN THE 
DAIRY INDUSTRY* 


FRANKLIN W. Barper, P. BuRKE, AND HARVEY FRAM 
National Dairy Research Laboratories, Inc., Oakdale, Long Island, N.Y. 


The Millipore Filter technique is a new 
method for the concentration, removal, and 
enumeration of bacteria in liquids and air. 
its application to the evaluation of the 
sanitary condition of pipe lines cleaned in 
place is discussed, together with other 
possible applications to water, milk, and 
food bacteriology. This procedure will be 
a valuable tool in quality control and bac- 
teriological research. 


INTRODUCTION 


The Millipore Filter Technique 
is a comparatively new method tor 
che concentration, removal, and e- 
numeration of microorganisms trom 
liquids or the air. The terminology 
used when referring to this tech- 
nique varies inasmuch as it is 
known as the “Molecular Filter 
Membrane”, “Membrane Filter’, 
the “Molecular Filter’, or the 
“Millipore Filter’. ‘Vhe term 
“Millipore Filter” (MF) is the 
name used by the Lovell Chemical 
Company of Watertown, Massa- 
chusetts, which manufactures and 
distributes the filters and acces- 
sories. 


Originally the technique was de- 
veloped as a method for testing the 
sanitation of small-scale water sup- 
plies in the field in Germany during 


and after World War II. ‘the first 
report in the United States was 
prepared by Dr. Alexander Goetz 
in 1947 as Report 1312 of the Joint 
Intelligence Objectives Agency, 
Washington, D.C., a report of the 
Department of Commerce of the 
U.S. Government. The first public 
reports on this technique appeared 
during the summer of 1951. A 
write-up in Life on biological war- 
fare describes the technique and 
discusses its application to the ex- 
amination of water supplies as a 
method of defense against biolog- 
ical warfare. This report followed 
the Public Health Report release 
on the “Membrane Filter in Bac- 
teriology” in July 1951. The tech- 
nique was not released for com- 
mercial application until early 1952 
and at the present time details of 
the methods of preparation of the 
membrane are still under military 
classification. However, the mem- 


*Presented at the 40th Annual Meet- 
ing of the International Association of 
Milk nad Food Sanitarians, Inc., at 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan, September 1, 1953. 


branes are now available com- 
mercially and their application is 
unrestricted. 

The important contributions in 
this field have been made durin 
the last five years primarily Posie 
the efforts of Dr. Goetz and his 
collaborators at the California 
Institute of Technology and the 
investigators at the Environmental 
Health Center. These workers have 
studied methods for the manu- 
facture of the membranes and the 
development of suitable media for 
the growth of bacteria collected 
on the membranes. Now the tech- 
nique can be visualized as having 
many applications in the field of 
bacteriology. 


DEscCRIPTION OF EQUIPMENT 

Briefly the filter membrane is 
a small (2 inches in diameter) 
circular paper-thin disc containing 
about 500 million pore openings. 
Although the membrane looks like 
paper, it has no fibrous structure 
and no binding agent. This mem- 
prane will filter out and collect on 
its surfaces all the bacteria present 
in any liquid which is forced 
through it, usually with the aid of 
suction. After the bacteria have 
been collected, the membrane is 
aseptically removed from the filter 
mount and placed on an absorbent 
pad to which has been added a 
small amount of double-strength 
nutrient broth. An indicator is 
usually added to the broth which 
aids in the identification of the 
colonies. In some diagnostic studies 
a series of nutrient materials are 
utilized and the membrane is trans- 
ferred from one to another after 
varying periods of incubation. The 
membrane and pad are incubated 
in a highly humid atmosphere at 
suitable temperatures. Within four 
to eight hours colonies usually 
develop which can be observed 
with a low magnification micro- 
scope. After a 12 to 15 hour 
incubation period the colonies de- 
velop to such a size that they can 
be readily distinguished by the 
naked eye. 

The filter membranes may be 
sterilized by autoclaving at 15 
pounds pressure for 15 minutes if 
they are packed with absorbent 
pads between each filter disc and 


Dr. Franklin W. Barber has been 
connected wii the Research 
Laboratories of National Dairy 
Products Corporation since 1945 
and is now Senior Scientist in 
charge of the Fundamental Labora- 
tory at the company’s research 
headquarters, Oakdale, Long Is- 
land, New York. He is a graduate 
of Aurora College, Aurora, Illinois, 
and received his M.S. and Ph.D. 
degrees from the University of 
Wisconsin. He has n active in 
the. field of dairy bacteriology 
since 1937, and has numerous 
publications in this field. 


the discs and pads wrapped in 
kraft paper. They also can be 
sterilized by exposure to ethylene . 
oxide. The filter mount, which 
consists of any suitable funnel ar- 
rangement capable of supporting 
the membrane filter under vacuum, 
also ~ be sterilized by — 
ing or by exposure to vapors result- 
ing heme the burning of methyl 
alcohol. This last method of sterili- 
zation makes the equipment adapt- 
able to field work where laboratory 
i are not available. (Figures 
1-4), 


APPLICATIONS 


The applications of this tech- 
nique reported to date have been 
concerned primarily with water 
bacteriology. In these studies the 
investigators have been interested 
in the recovery of certain types of 
microorganisms from water sup- 
plies, and the development of suit- 
able differential media for the clas- 
sification of these organisms. Re- 
ports indicate that coliform organ- 
isms are easily detected and that 
by proper differential media the 
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typhoid organisms also can be re- 
covered from polluted water 
samples. 


One investigator has shown that 
the method ean be applied to 
marine microbiology. He _ states 
that results would indicate that 
higher numbers of bacteria capable 
of multiplying on sea water broth 
may be determined than by the 
usual plating methods. Other in- 
vestigators have been concerned 
with the use of this technique in the 
recovery of organisms from aerosols 
or various air supplies. 

During the past 18 months, 
studies have been made on the ap- 
plication of the Millipore Filter 
technique to problems of the dairy 
industry by investigators at Na- 
tional Dairy Research Laboratories. 
Preliminary studies were concerned 
with the recovery of Escherichia 
coli from artificially infected water 
supplies. Low concentrations of 
this organism were added to sterile 
water and the water passed through 
the Millipore Filter apparatus. 
Control counts were made by 
standard plating procedures. These 
studies indicated that when low 
numbers of coliform organisms 
were present in a water supply, the 
Millipore Filter results were higher 

than those obtained by standard 
ae plating procedures. Further studies 
4 using the public water supply 
available at the Laboratories re- 
Figure 1—Millipore Filter Apparatu sulted in higher counts when the 
Millipore Filter technique was em- 
ployed. These results indicated 
that when only a few organisms 
were present in a large volume of 
liquid the Millipore Filter tech- 
nique was a more reliable pro- 
cedure to use in their enumeration 
than standard plating techniques. 
The evaluation of the sanitary 
condition of cleaned and sanitized 
dairy equipment has always been 
a problem. Theoretically there 
should be no organisms present on 
equipment which has been properly 
cleaned and sanitized. However, 
it is realized that frequently small 
numbers of bacteria may be 
present. Rinse techniques and swab 
techniques have been applicable 
when the equipment is disassembl- 
ed for the cleaning and sanitizing 
operations. However, since in- 
place cleaning is becoming an 
acceptable method for cleaning and 
sanitizing dairy equipment, it was 
realized that the swab technique, 
rane Filter and Pad, Alcohol Sterilizing Base, Plastic Petri Dish, at least, could be applied only with 
Sterilizing Cover, Funnel, Filter Holder Base. difficulty. With a rinse technique 
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the large volumes of water neces- 
sary to rinse lines cleaned in-place 
made standard plating procedures 
impractical. 

The Millipore Filter technique 
was applied to the evaluation of 
pipe lines cleaned and sanitized in- 
place. Preliminary studies were 
conducted at the Research Labora- 
tories and also in a plant where in- 
place cleaning was practiced. After 
the line had been sterilized (either 
with chlorine or hot water) and 
drained, water from the public 
supply was circulated through the 
line and samples taken for bac- 
teriological examination after 5, 
10, or 15 minutes of circulation. 
Using the Millipore Filter, it was 
possible to enumerate the bacteria 
in the circulated water in volumes 
up to 1000 ml whereas with 
standard plating procedures an ac- 
curate count would not be possible 
at all. By comparing the counts on 
the water before and after circula- 
tion, the number of bacteria con- 
tributed by the pipe line could then 
be estimated. Ideally a sterile water 
rinse would be more desirable since 
all the organisms recovered would 
then come from the equipment. 
However the volumes of water 
needed for circulation through the 
equipment made the use of sterile 
water impractical. Work is now 
in progress to establish standards 
for this procedure. 


OTHER APPLICATIONS 


At the present time it would 
appear that the Millivore Filter 
technique can be applied in any 
situation where the diluting fluid 
is low in organic matter. For ex- 
ample in addition to the bac- 
teriological examination of water 
supplies and the sanitary condition 
of cleaned and sanitized pive lines 
it is possible to determine the bac- 
teriological content of such con- 
tainers as milk bottles, beverage 
bottles, ice cream containers, glass- 
ware, etc. In the ice cream industry 
the technique could be used to 
determine the bacteria content of 
flavoring materials, bacteria present 
on fruits and nuts, the numbers of 
organisms in sugar solution, etc. 
Here it may be necessary to 
develop special culturing media 
which would favor the types of 
organisms which might be present 
on these products. 


It has been noted that the ap- 
plications of the Millipore Filter 
are limited by the amount of 
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Figure 4—Modified Millipore Filter Apparatus Disassembled (4 Inch Membrane) 


Figure 3—Modified Millipore Filter Apparatus (4 Inch Membrane) 
. 
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suspended matter present in a 


solution which ultimately may clog 
the membrane. Under such con- 
ditions the difficulty may be over- 
come by using membranes of larger 
sizes. If this can be done, the 
technique will have applications in 
the determination of the sterility 
of various products. This phase of 
the work is being investigated at 
the present time but as yet the 
proper combination of increased 
filter size and dilution of the 
product with sterile water have not 
been thoroughly studied. It is 
hoped that it will be possible to 
adapt this technique to testing 
various high-temperature pasteur- 
ization procedures, and to the 
enumeration of special types of 
organisms present in dairy products 
such as psychrophilic or thermo- 
vhilic organisms. Such applica- 
tions will require considerable 
further investigation. 


There is the possibility that this 
technique might be used in germ- 
icidal testing where a one hundred 
nercent end point is desired. In 
this instance, of course, a suitable 
neutralizing agent would be neces- 
sary to inactivate the germicidal 
solution. 


Our investigations have been 
concerned with the Hydrosol filters. 
However, there are available 
Aerosol filters which can be used 
for the recovery of microorganisms 
from gaseous materials. Using the 
Aerosol-tyne filter, checks can be 
made on the bacteriological condi- 
tion of air in enclosed areas. For 
example, the possibilitv of air con- 
tamination of cottage cheese can be 
determined bv placing an aerosol 
wnit near the cheese vat and collect- 
ine samples of the air which comes 
in contact with the vat. The unit 
also might be used to check the 
sterility of an air supply bv placing 
an Aerosol filter in an air line. 


It has been the purnose of this 
naper to bring the Millipore Filter 
to the attention of milk and food 
sanitarians. Since it has not been 
possible to review all the literature 
available on the subject in this 
short paper, a selected bibliographv 
has been prepared and is presented 
here. The technique is being 
evaluated quite extensively in the 
field of water bacteriology, but it 
is visualized that there are many 
other applications of the technique. 
As investigators become 
familiar with this procedure, new 
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and improved applications will be- 
come available. There is little doubt 
that the Millipore Filter technique 
will eventually become a valuable 
tool in quality control and research 
in water, milk, and fvod bacteri- 
ology. 
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“DOCTOR JONES” SAYS:* 
Paut B. Brooks, M. D. 


When I was a boy, on my uncle’s 
farm, we naturally used to have 
turkey occasionally—Thanksgiving 
or some other special occasion. We 
“picked on” the turkey, afterward, 
as long as there was anything left 
on the carcass. The nearest thin 
they had to refrigeration was a coo 
cellar. None of us ever got sick 
from our turkey picking. If we had 
we'd, maybe have laid it to some- 
thing else: a change in the moon 
or something. But the turkeys 
didn’t come frozen. They came 
fresh from some neighbor's farm. 

But, here of late, we've been 
picking on turkey’s from a different 
point of view. That is: as a cause 
of outbreaks of food poisoning and 
infection. Well, here’s one that 
looked like the “irony of fate.” It 
was an outbreak of food infection 
from turkey “a la king”, at the 
annual convention of the Interna- 
tional Association of Milk and Food 
Sanitarians. A very complete and 
scientific story about it was pub- 
lished, recently, in the association’s 
journal. With the evidence all in 
it was irony—not of fate but of 
failure. It was due to failure of 
hotel food handlers to stick to cer- 
tain recognized and standard rules 
of food hygiene. 

There was one unusual feature. 
A thorough investigation showed 
a heavy contamination of the turkey 
dish with paracolon bacilli—the ap- 
parent cause. They're germs that 
don’t ordinarily cause sickness. But 
good authorities say thev’ve been 
known to cause outbreaks, under 
certain conditions, when the food 
was loaded with ‘em. 

Here’s something more recent. 
Psittacosis (“parrot fever”) has 
recently been found in turkeys for 
the first time. During the past 
few years it’s been found in pigeons 
and in ducks and other poultry. 
Down in Texas there were 63 cases 
of the disease among workers in 
poultry dressing plants. Investi- 
gators from the University of 
California traced the source to 
turkeys and found the virus. The 
workers apparently caught it from 
handling ’em. 

All this turkey business—it at 
least goes to show one _ thing. 
Whether it’s poultry or people, the 
more we know about ’em the better 
we know what to look out for. 


*From New York State Department of 
Health Bulletin, Jan. 11, 1954. 
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ABSTRACTS OF SOME PAPERS PRESENTED AT THE 
FEBRUARY MEETING OF THE 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN POULTRY INDUSTRIES. 


Military Tests Uncover The Best 
Way To Stabilize 
B. W. GARDNER, JR. 
OM Food & Container Institute 


Utili.ing research work connected with 

he stabilization ot whole egg solids by 
emoving the glucose, the Quartermaster 
‘ood and Coniainer Institute conducted 
vilot plant work and storage studies for 
everal years, in cooperation with industry 
ind other government research agencies. 
(his was climaxed recently by a full- 
scale production test at the Armour and 
Company plant in Spring‘ield, Missouri. 
the results provided answers to practical 
production questions, which the Armed 
Forces: needed in order to publish a 
realistic military specification for stabiliz- 
ed whole egg solids. 

The most important facts brought out 
in this test include: (1) the yeast treat- 
ment and enzyme treatment methods of 
removing glucose were equally adapt- 
able to large scale production; (2) both 
fresh shell eggs and frozen whole eggs 
can be used in large scale production of 
glucose-free whole egg solids; (3) the 
eggs may be heat treated (pasteurized ) 
either before or after the glucose is re- 
moved; (4) glucose-free whole eg 
solids produced from either fresh shel 
eggs or frozen whole eggs by the yeast 
treatment method were unsatisfactory 
when prepared for consumption as 
scrambled eggs, unless they were acidified 
to a pH ye 7 to 7.5 (in the finished 
product); (5) the yeast treatment is 
less costly but somewhat slower in its 
reaction, than the enzyme _ treatment; 
(6) when sensory evaluation tests were 
conducted on scrambled eggs made from 
the finished product, it was found that 
in general there was a good acceptance, 
regardless of whether it was made by the 
yeast fermentation method (acidi‘ied ) 
or the enzyme treatment (the product 
manufactured from shell eggs was slightly 
preferred. ) 


Quality Controls Can Do A Lot 
For Your Business 
RicHarp H. ForsyTHE 
Henningsen, Inc. 


In a plant processing frozen eggs or 
egg solids, the quality control program 
will be based on these general quality 
factors: (1) organoleptic qualities 
(odor, color, texture, flavor); (2) nutri- 
tional qualities; (3) toxigenic qualities; 
(4) sanitary qualities; (5) compositional 
qualities (solids, fat, weights, protein). 

The quality control manager must: 
(1) prescribe quality specifications for 
all raw materials and accept or reject 
all incoming products on this basis; 
(2) prescribe processing procedures that 
cover all phases of product quality, in- 
cluding specifications and sanitary con- 
ditions, and supervise the technical 
aspects of these procedures; (3) prescribe 
or assemble quality specifications for al 
finished products and pass or reject all 
finished products on the basis of these 


specifications; (4) have authority from 
top management to carry out his responsi- 
bilities and back up his decisions. ‘The 
quality control manager must tirst of all 
be a technologist trained in chemistry, 
bacteriology, engineering or some other 
related physical science. He will require 
people on his statf with this same training 
and ability, the number depending on the 
number ox plants involved and the extent 
of the program. In addition, he wil 
probably need one or more technicians 
in each plant and the main laboratory, 
skilled in some special techniques and 
— of carrying them out on a routine 
asis. 


The tools required to operate the 
quality control department are many and 
varied. The first tool is probably the 
retractometer. Others include the balance 
and vacuum oven tor oven solids and 
moistures, a colorimeter tor whole egg 
and yolk colors, ether extraction equip- 
ment for fat analyses, special glassware 
and chemicals for sugar and salt analyses, 
beaters tor evaluating the tunctional 
performance of products, and finally a 
stove and other equipment for baked-out 
products evaluation. Smaller operators 
who cannot afford a complete laboratory 
layout can have these things done for 
them at a nominal cost through the 
Institute of American Poultry Industries’ 
egg products laboratory. 

What does a quality control program 
do for the egg processor? First ot all, 
it insures that the products meet all the 
specifications of any particular customer, 
or local, state, or federal regulatory 
agency. It shows up defects at the 
plant, so they can be corrected at mini- 
mum expense and without loss of 
customer goodwill. It puts sanitation on 
a routine, economical basis, eliminating 
expensive overtime jobs required when 
regulatory officials find sanitation is not 
adequate to continue plant operations. 
It saves from “giving away” extra qualit 
—such as a higher percentage of sade 
than the customer’s specification calls for. 
These savings, plus others that can’t be 
price-tagged, make a sound quality 
control program pay for itself many 
times over. 


Sub-Scald Turkeys Present New 
Handling Problems 
A. A. KLosE 
Western Utilization Research Branch, 
USDA 


Our tests show that rancidity develop- 
ment during frozen storage is no greater 
in subscald turkeys than in semiscald, 
so flavor is no problem. But when it 
comes to the effect of subscald on 
tenderness, there are conflicting reports. 
Some investigators have indicated sub- 
scalding produces a toughening effect 
while others have differentiated between 
the effects of the scalding temperatore 
and scalding time, concluding that a 
higher temperature for a shorter time 
may lead to a more tender meat. It 
has been suggested that the finish 
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(amount of fat in the skin) may modify 
these effects. Our work has shown no 
ditterences in the tenderness of the meat, 
due to changes in the scalding tem- 
perature, with time of scald held constant. 
More work is needed to clear up these 
discrepancies. Tenderness ot the cooked 
skin, however, is a difterent story. Birds 
scalded at 140° F develop a much 
tougher skin during ordinary roasting, 
than those scalded at 126° F. This 
toughening may be reduced in part, but 
not eliminated, by covering the roasting 
bird with oiled cheese cloth. Accompany- 
ing the toughness, there is also a wrink- 
ling of the skin. So much for eating 
qualities. 

The loss of the cuticle in subscalding 
accounts for the mar contrast be- 
tween the diffused white color of the 
semiscald turkey and the shiny pink 
color of the subscald. The standards 
of perfection for the two products are 
different. 

Loss of moisture in subscald birds 
is accompanied by an_ objectionable 
darkening, which may develop within an 
hour in the open air. The dehydration 
and darkening at this stage can 
prevented either by slush ice or cold 
water chilling, or by immediate packag- 
ing and freezing. In freezing, the skin 
may cooled to the freezing point so 
slowly that it has ample time to dry in 
the thawed state, shrink, and become 
darker. Also, in slow freezing, ice 
crystals are larger, causing more darken- 
ing. Rapid refrigeration will minimize 
these changes. So far we’ve found that 
a -20° F, 1330 feet per minute blast 
on plastic bagged but unboxed turkeys 
uced a_ light When 
agged turkeys were placed in a wire- 
bound wooden box, however, and the 
box surrounded by boxes on all sides to 
simulate conditions in a heavily loaded 
tunnel, freezing time was leutiened to 
the extent that a significantly darker 
appearance developed. Skin _ tight 
packaging will help to prevent formation 
of dehydrated and freezer burned areas 
on the skin during the freezing operation. 
Differences in the finish of birds may 
exert a greater effect on the final ap- 
pearance than small variations in chilling 
and freezing. 


Processing Pre-Cooked Frozen 


Poultry Products 
HELEN L. Hanson 
Western Utilization Research Branch, 
USDA 


The precooked frozen food industry 
has expanded rapidly in recent years 
because of the demand for convenient, 
completely cooked foods that require only 
thawing or reheating. This demand has 
come from restaurant chains, air lines, 
hospitals, railroads, and the armed forces, 
as well as from the many recent purchas- 
ers of home freezers. It is Lecieahic, 
from the viewpoint of the poultry 
industry, that poultry and eggs be 
utilized to the fullest possible extent in 
the preparation of precooked frozen foods. 

Soallone in freezing cooked foods 
concern the maintenance of flavor and 
texture during freezing and _ storage. 
Rancidity develops more rapidly in cook- 
ed frozen ultry, for example, than 
in uncooked frozen poultry. And in 
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the freezing of cooked eggs, changes in 
the texture of the egg white presents a 
serious problem. Our research efforts 
have been aimed at decreasing these 
defects. We found, in testing medium 
weight fryers, that precooking methods 
are an important factor in weight losses. 
Re-heating in the thawed or unthawed 
state also influenced weight loss after 
freezing. We found minor changes 
in the juiciness and tenderness of pre- 
cooked frozen birds, which might not 
be recognized if birds were not compared 
directly with freshly cooked _ birds. 
Storage stability varied somewhat with 
the type of precooking process used. We 
found little or no flavor change as a 
result of storage until after precooked 
frozen birds had been held for six months 
at 0° F. It might be well to use one 
method for birds to be used 

y commercial or institutional concerns, 
and another for birds to be used in the 
home. 

We have also studied precooked poultry 
products such as creamed chicken, 
creamed turkey, chicken and gravy, and 
chicken a la king. We found the 
liquid separation problem in the sauce 
or gravy could be overcome by using 
waxy rice flour as the thickening agent. 
Creamed turkey develops greater rancidity 
than creamed chicken. We found, how- 
ever, that rancidity in frozen creamed 
turkey can be adequately retarded, if not 
completely prevented, by the presence of 
sufficient antioxidant during both cooking 
of the turkey and storage of the final 
product. 


Incentives and Supervision Build A 
Quality Broiler Program 


FRANK LIPMAN 
Lipman Brothers, Inc. 


Our firm buys commercial broilers— 
a good many of them roaster size—from 
local growers on a contract basis. Under 
this agreement, we agree to furnish 
the baby chicks, and all feed, grit, fuel 
and electric power needed to raise them 
to market age. The grower agrees to 
furnish all the labor, Buildin s, equip- 
ment and facilities requir for the 
proper care of the birds. The number 
of chicks to be grown is determined 
by mutual agreement between the two 
parties. The grower agrees to complete 
supervision by our firm, and if we fin 
the poultry is not being cared for 
properly at any time, we have the right to 
install a man on the farm, to provide 
proper care. As one safeguard against 
disease, the grower agrees not to keep 
any other poultry on the farm during 
the term of the contract. He also gives 
us the sole and exclusive right to sell or 
dispose of any and all poultry raised 
under our agreement, and to decide when 
the birds should be marketed. 

We agree, in the contract, to pay the 
grower a certain sum each week for 
each bird he delivers to us when the 
birds are ready for market. We are not 
obligated in any way to make any com- 
pensation for mortality losses or for birds 
which are unfit for market. We have 
a bonus system for efficient growers, 
however, over and above the base pay 
for “average” growers. 

This program fits into our, geographical 
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location, our farm economic system, and 
our needs for procurement. It assures 
us poultry of good stock, a dependable 
volume, and the consistency and uniform- 
ity in quality and size we need to satisfy 
our customers. It lessens the grower’s 
market risk, and through our supervisory 
service, helps him achieve greater 
livability and efficiency, for which he 
is duly rewarded. 


Invest Your Sanitation Dollars 
Where They Will Do The Most Good 


Epwarp L. HoL_MEs 
American Sanitation Institute 


In my opinion one major factor is 
probably responsible for more waste 
in the operation of a f plant sanita- 
tion program than any other factor. 
I'm talking about the lack of proper 
interest in, and appreciation for, sanita- 
tion on the part of top management. 
I know of one case, for example, where 
management’s failure to correct unsani- 
tary conditions pointed out several times 
by Food and Drug inspectors resulted in 
a series of newspaper writeups that 
eventually cost the company anywhere 
from $250,000 to $500,000 in lost cus- 
tomers and lost business. All this would 
never have happened if management had 

en on its toes and invested five or 
six hundred dollars, or a thousand at the 
most, in corrective sanitation measures. 
And it wouldn’t have happened if they’d 
had a full-time sanitarian on their staff 
or if they had at least retained a sanita- 
tion consultant to advise them. Then 
there’s the case where a company spent 
about $7,000 to rebuild a plant so it 
could sell to the army, and in so doing 
not only eliminated a number of condi- 
tions that could have brought on 
action that might have in- 
volved as much as $100,000, but also 
improved their operating efficiency to 
the point where they were able to close 
two small nearby branches at a material 
savings of around $25,000 a year. 

Another major factor in preventing 
waste in plant sanitation is an adequate 
follow-through program that assures day 
in and day out application of the sanita- 
tion practices by employees who know 
they will be held responsible for doing 
the job right, with no neglect or slip-ups. 

A recent editorial in a leading sanita- 
tion journal pointed out that in the vast 
majority of cases of bona fide adultera- 
tion from insanitary conditions, the basic 
cause is simply failure of management 
to set up sustained operational procedures 
for sanitation. Contamination of foods 
in processing plants usually stems from 
ignorance, carelessness, or indifference on 

e part of the employees. e only way 
management can prevent this is to pro- 
vide a responsible agent within itself 
to enforce plant sanitation as a matter 
of common decency and good business. 
This same editorial recommended that 
Food and Drug require a plant where 
insanitary conditions have been found. 
to establish an adequate management 
setup to maintain sanitation. It costs 
something to run a sanitary plant. But 
done right, it mean savings in at 


least two ways: (1) it will prevent 
future regulatory action; (2) it will 
simplify production procedures. And in 
some cases, it may make it possible to 
consolidate multiple operations into a 
single, more efficient operation. 


STATE’S COMMUNITIES 
HIT MILK HONOR ROLL 


Kentucky has ten cities and 
thirteen counties listed in the U.S. 
Public Health Service Milk 
Sanitarian Honor Roll for 1951- 
1953. No community is included 
unless its pasteurized milk and its 
retail milk ratings are 90 percent 
or more. The community’s milk 
supply must be under an establish- 
ed program of routine inspection 
and laboratory control. 


All ratings are determined in 
accordance with the U.S.P.HLS. 
Rating Method, and the Public 
Health Service makes occasional 
check surveys in each state . 


Communities with 100 percent 
market pasteurized milk are: 
Calloway County; Campbell 
County — Newport; Christian 
County; Daviess Cou. .y—Owens- 
boro; Fulton County; Grant County 
—Williamstown; Jefferson County 
—Louisville; Muhlenberg County— 
Central Ciy; Owen County—Owen- 


ton; Pendleton County; and Warren 
County—Bowling Green. 


Fayette County—Lexington have 
97 percent pasteurized milk for 
sale; Caldwell County—Princeton 
have 94.7 percent market pasteur- 
ized milk for sale. 


Since July 1953 (when the 
above U.S.P.H.S. survey ended) 
ratings by the Kentucky State De- 
partment of Health have added 
Frankfort and Paducah to the list 
of Communities which have milk 
sanitation ratings of 90 percent 
with 100 percent of the milk supply 
pasteurized. In addition, Bowling 
Green, Campbell County—Newport, 
Fulton and Hopkinsville have been 
resurveyed in the last four months 
and their ratings have continued 
to be 90 percent with 100 percent 
of ~ market milk supply pasteur- 
ized. 
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A COOPERATIVE HEALTH-AGRICULTURE-INDUSTRY 
APPROACH TO THE PROBLEMS OF SANITATION* 


G. Matcotm Trout 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 


The need continues to exist for coopera- 
tion among involved agencies concerned 
with sanitation. Problems change with prog- 
ress. Some of the current problems of 
canitation are closely associated with labor, 
oresence of coliform organisms in the finish- 
ed product, pest control, milking machines, 
psychrophiles, plant housekeeping, and 
mastitis control. Representatives of health, 
agriculture, and industry might well meet 
with open minds in a sanitation workshop 
or conference for the purpose of discussing 
fully the objectives and weaknesses of a 
sanitation program. Out of such a meeting 
would come certain understandings of mutual 
benefit to all concerned with general im- 
provement of sanitation. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Few associations can look back 
upon an era of progress and public 
acceptance as the INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF MILK AND Foop 
SANITARIANS and its forerunner 


the International Association of 
Dairy and Milk Inspectors. As- 
sembled here at its 40th annual 
convention, the Association may 
well take pride in its participation 
in the development of America’s 
food industry. In the supreme joy 
of accomplishment we soon forget 
the struggles of many of the mem- 
bers in advancing the cause of food 
sanitation and _ public health. 
Naturally, some of the newer mem- 
bers of our Association are not 
familiar either with the efforts put 
forth by the earlier sanitarians or 
with the emphasis placed on some 
fundamentals of food preparation 
and handling which are accepted 
unquestionably today. Glancing 
back but a few short years, we are 
startled at the shift in emphasis of 
sanitarians and the change in 
topics which command their atten- 
tion. This means not a vacillating 
inspectors mind, but rather at- 
tainments of goals which made new 
emphases necessary. 


Twenty-six years ago the Inter- 
national Dairy and Milk Inspector’s 
Association met in_ Toronto, 
Ontario. At this fine meeting, the 
thread of thought running through 
the entire program centered around 


*Presented at the 40th annual meeting 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION MILK AND 
Foop SanrraRtANs, Inc., E. Lansing, 
Michigan. September 1-3, 1953. 


pasteurization—its importance, ef- 
ficiency of, quality of raw milk for, 
experiences with, positive pasteur- 
ization, bacteria counts in, com- 
municable diseases, et cetera. A 
quarter of a century later, the pro- 
gram of the 40th annual meeting 
of the INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
or AND Foop SaNITARIANS 
contains not a single paper devoted 
to commercial pasteurization. 
During that span of years pasteur- 
ization has been accepted as an 
economic and health necessity to 
the extent that the sale of bottled 
raw milk is now a minor market 
factor throughout the length and 
breadth of the United States. In 
fact, in some states and in scores 
of urban centers pasteurization is 
compulsory. The achievement of 
proper pasteurization and packag- 
ing of milk subsequent thereto 
would seem to be the hub of all the 
activities centering around a safe 
milk supply. 

While no little credit is due the 
public health officials for the attain- 
ment of this goal, one must not 
overlook the role played by the 
engineers, the industry itself, and 
the development of allied tech- 
nology which made the attainment 
of a safe city milk supply possible. 


Few countries can boast of the 
doorstep, soda-fountain, automatic 
dispenser or super market avail- 
ability of a safe, nutritious, highly 
palatable unit of milk as_ the 
United States and Canada. One 
can drink with relish and with 
complete confidence as to_ its 
safety, milk from Toronto to Tucson 
and from Vancouver to Vicksburg. 
With just pride we can boast that 
no countries in the world have 
such a universally high level quality 
of beverage milk throughout their 
realms as does the United States 
and Canada. A common experience 
in foreign lands is to hear Ameri- 
cans express a yearning for a glass 
of good cold milk. Likewise, 
foreigners who visit our shores 
regret exceedingly upon returning 
to their native land that they can- 
not get beverage milk so readily 
available and of such good quality 
as they found in their travels in 
the United States and Canada. 


G. Malcolm Trout attended Iowa 
State Teachers College during the 
winter of 1916-1917 and served 
in World War I in the U. S. 
Artillery. He received the B.S. 
degree in Dairy Industry, Iowa 
State College, 1923; M.S. Iowa 
State College, 1924; and the Ph.D. 
degree, Cornell University, 1936. 

He served on the dairy hus- 
bandry staff, West Virginia Uni- 
versity from September, 1923 to 
November, 1928; and Dairy De- 
partment, Michigan State College 
since 1928. Appointed Professor 
and Research Professor, 1941 

Named Clinton DeWitt Smith 
Fellow, Cornell University, 1935; 
Borden award in Dairy Manu- 
factures, 1945; official U.S. 
delegate 12th International Dairy 
Congress, Stockholm, 1949; official 
U. S. delegate 13th International 
Dairy Congress, The Hague, 1953. 

Author and co-author of over 
100 papers, articles, and bulletins 
in dairy technology including co- 
ofJudging Dairy Pro- 
ducts, and Homogenized Milk; 
a Review and Guide. 


Our millions of returning Ameri- 
can soldiers in World War II and in 
the Korean conflict opened our eyes 
to the possibility of milk consump- 
tion among adults. Upon returning 
home, they literally cried out for 
two foods — milk and ice cream. 
Not until they had been deprived 
of milk had they appreciated what 
a fine wholesome product was 
readily available in their own 
country. Truly, the milk sanitarian 
and public health official can take 
pride justly in his role in making 
available universally throughout 
the United States high quality 
beverage milk. 
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The average yearly per capita 
milk consumption of Canada and 
the United States, 425 and 387 
pounds respectively, is somewhat 
lower than that in the Scandinavian 
countries and Switzerland, which 
have the highest per capita milk 


consumption average about 515 
pounds. (Bul. 16, Food and Agr. 
Org. of United Nations, 1949). 
Nevertheless the high level of milk 
consumption in Canada and the 
United States is phenomenal when 
one considers that the average con- 
sumer is confronted with quantities 
of innumerable varieties of food, 
at the established super-markets in 
every sizeable city in those coun- 
tries. One marvels that fluid milk 
consumption is as high as it is with 
all the other foods of the world 
beguilingly seeking a place in man’s 
stomach. Nevertheless, there must 
be some basic reason for the 
relatively high level of milk con- 
sumption by 160,000,000 people in 
the United States who have the 
opportunity to buy other foods. 


It is believed that aside from its 
nutritional qualities, its availability, 
its relative cheapness, and the 
influence of constant adver*ising, 
promotional schemes, and educa- 
tion in the schools, people drink 
milk primarily because they like 
it and have the assurance that it is 
safe and that it is produced hygien- 
ically. 

Emphasis has been placed herein 
on milk because it (a) is symbolic 
of all good foods; (b) is more 
subject to unseen contamination 
than other foods; (c) is highly 
verishable unless adequately re- 
frigerated; (d) requires more 
detailed supervision in processing 
and handling than most foods; and 
(e) is always of primary concern 
to the health official. 


Now if beverage milk in Ameri- 
ca has attained a status of un- 
questioned acceptability, why con- 
cern ourselves today with a co- 
operative health-industry-agricul- 
ture approach to the problems of 
sanitation? Why not preserve the 
status quo of milk regulations as 
it now exists if the present en- 
deavors are yielding a highly ac- 
ceptable milk suvply? After all 
these years of milk regulations and 
often multivle-milk inspection, do 
problems of sanitation sufficiently 
serious to merit our attention 
actually exist? Am I to infer that 


CoorERATIVE APPROACH 


with all the facilities at our disposal 
today to secure sanitation that we 
do not have that for which we have 
striven? Think of our facilities 
now many of which were non- 
existent twenty-five years ago. Even 
a new terminology glibly rolls off 
our tongue. The list includes: 
aureomycin, DDT, penicillin, wet- 
ting agents, QAC, antibiotics, 
tvrothricin, streptomycin, methoxy- 
chlor, lindane, chlordane, dieldren, 
microsol foggers, chelating agents, 
sequestering agents, polyphos- 
phates, and many others. 


Our faces flush when we realize 
our inadequacies in getting the 
sanitation job done with so many 
aids at our disposal. Actually, the 
list of the problems of sanitation 
seemingly grow longer with vrog- 
ress. Often the solution of one 
problem unearths another which 
neither could be calculated nor 
predicted. For example, antibiotic 
treatment of animals for mastitis 
may have cured the mastitis, but 
inclusion of the milk from the 
treated quarters too soon after 
treatment gave rise to the problem 
of “slow starter” or “dead vats,” 
which has harassed many a dairy 
processor. 


PROBLEMS 


Time does not permit a listing 
and discussion of all the current 


problems of sanitation. However, 
a few are worthy of our serious 
thinking. 

1. Labor. One of the chief prob- 
lems of sanitation today is closely 
tied in with labor, particularly in 
the processing plants. Not only is 
the per-hour wage relatively hich 
for this type of work. but often the 
turnover is great. Consequently, 
too much of cleaning labor is in- 
experienced and inefficient. Thus. 
plant sanitation from the labor 
standpoint alone becomes costly. 
Figures recently released from the 
Oregon Agricultural Exveriment 
Station indicate that a very high 
nercentage of plant labor cost was 
due to labor cost of cleaning. Ear- 
lier figures from the Michigan 
station showed that from 38 to 44 
percent of total cleaning labor was 
required simply in dismantling and 
reassembling pipe lines. Obviously. 
this phase of dairy sanitation, hichlv 
important as it is, must be studied, 
perhaps revamped entirely, be 
made effective, and drastically re- 
duced in cost, 


2. Presence of coliform organisms 
in the finished product. This prob- 
lem is still with us. Basically, re- 
search gave the answer years ago 
when data showed that no coliform 
organism survived proper pasteur- 
ization exposures. Extensive studies 
reported at the 12th World’s Dairy 
Congress, Stockholm, 1949, indicat- 
ed that not a single one of ninety- 
some odd strains of coliform 
organisms survived high-tempera- 
ture short-time pasteurization. Yet, 
in too many plants today the 

resence of coliforms not only con- 
ounds but harasses the earnest 
manager especially when prodded 
by the milk inspector who himself 
may not be able to offer helpful 
suggestions to eliminate them. 


3. Pest control. The admission 
that a pest problem exists today 
with all the control facilities avail- 
able is almost an indictment on 
man himself. Seemingly, he wishes 
to catch flies rather than to elimi- 
nate them entirely from his opera- 
tions. Speaking man 
apparently enjoys placing fly traps 
in strategic places and noting with 
pride how many more flies he 
caught than his competitor. Like- 
wise, with the rodent — 
traps are set sporadically. The 
trapper beams with accomplishment 
that he set eight traps and caught 
eight mice — then loses his 
enthusiasm lest unfortunately he 
catches the last pair. Also, roaches 
are not exempt from the annual 
round up. In some plants they 
seem to be molested just often 
enough to keep their spirit alive 
and their mating instincts at a 
high potential. 


4. Milking machines. Despite all 
its perfections and improvements, 
the widely accepted milking 
machines must still be washed and 
sanitized. Much progress has been 
made in raising the general level 
of farm milking machine sanitation. 
Research has been of real service. 
But the attainment of universal 
satisfactory milking machine 
sanitation yet remains a dream. 
Perhaps the foreign scientists were 
nearer right than we think when 
they reported at the recent 13th 
International Dairy Congress, The 
Hague, Netherlands, that the 
farmer could not be depended upon 
to keep the machine properly 
washed. I disagree entirely. How- 
ever, the human element in keeping 
the milking machine sanitized has 


to be reckoned with wherever the 
milking machine is used. The role 
of thermodurics today in the pas- 
teurizability of milk emphasizes the 
need of closer scrutiny on the 
sanitation of all the utensils used 
to produce and handle the milk. 
In tact, with prompt, sharp cooling 
of milk mechanically today, these 
bacteria often furnish the sole clue 
to farm insanitation. 

5. Psychrophylic bacteria. Every- 
other-day and _ three-times-a-week 
delivery of milk has resulted in 
longer-than-heretofore holding of 
bottled milk before consumption. 
This change in distribution of milk 
has created an awareness of the 
problem of psychrophilic bacteria 
in milk. Much research has been 
done in this field. Some startling 
results and hard-to-believe conclu- 
sions, based unon pure research, 
have been presented. I say “hard- 
to-believe” because few sanitarians 
want to believe the conclusions: 
(a) that little correlation exists 
between the bacteria count of the 
raw milk and the keeping quality 
of the same milk pasteurized and 
adequately stored; (b) that psy- 
chrophilic bacteria do not survive 
either holder or H-T S-T pasteur- 
ization; and (c) that the presence 
of these bacteria in pasteurized 
bottled milk appears to result 
largely from _ post-pasteurization 
contamination. Frankly, I feel that 
psychrophilic bacteria furnish a 
tool by which the sanitarian can 
work most effectively with industry 
in approaching perfection in milk 
plant sanitation, with particular 
reference to the elimination of post- 
pasteurization contamination. 


6. Plant housekeeping. Unfortu- 
nately, too few milk plant managers 
experience the satisfactions of good 
plant housekeeping. Likewise, too 
many coli-minded sanitarians look- 
ing for bacteria (worthy as that is) 
fail to catch a glimpse of the public 
health benefits derived from a well 
executed, plant housekeeping pro- 
gram. Sometimes we are so close 
to the details that we fail to see 
the whole problem. 

7. Mastitis control. Mastitis con- 
tinues to be the nation’s No. 1 
dairy cow disease problem. While 
not as spectacular as some diseases, 
its widespread incidence exacts a 
heavy toll yearly in milk production. 
Fieldmen, milk inspectors, sani- 
tarians, all public health officials 
concerned with milk have to cope 
sooner or later with this problem. 


CoorERATIVE APPROACH 


Authorities are in full agreement 
that mastitis control involves in part 
good dairy farm management. Any 
sensible tarm program designed 
to prevent predisposing the udder 
to mastitis not only should be 
permitted but actually encouraged. 


A COoopERATIVE APPROACH TO 
SANITATION PROBLEMS 


‘(he above problems have been 
presented brietiy to show the nature 
and extent ot some ot the sanitation 
probiems with which milk pro- 
aucers, processors, and regulatory 
otticials are all involved. Quite 
evident, the solutions are not 
readily forthcoming; otherwise, 
many of the problems would have 
ceased to exist years ago. The 
solution to the problems are not 
as easy as reaching into a barrel 
tor a little more detergent or open- 
ing a steam valve tor increasing 
the temperature. The real cause 
lies deep; the cure must deal with 
tundamentals. 

The weakest link in the 1953 
dairy sanitation program, as it has 
been in the years gone by, is the 
man himself — the milk producer, 
the milk processor, the tieldman, 
the inspector, and the sanitarian. 
The job is a cooperative one, and 
the various agencies involved fail 
to give that full, honest, spontane- 
ous, unselfish cooperation which 
brings results. Recognizing that 
human nature being as it is and 
not changing much, what approach 
can be made toward the solution 
of the problems of sanitation? A 
few suggestions are given herewith 
for consideration. 


1. Let representatives of health, 
agriculture and industry meet with 
open minds in a sanitation work- 
shop or conference for the purpose 
of discussing fully the objectives 
and weaknesses of a sanitation pro- 
gram. Self centered conferences 
of me | one segment of those con- 
cerned in sanitation often avail 
little for mutual ultimate good. 
They frequently end in suspicion, 
distrust, and a strengthening of the 
barriers between groups. Out of a 
three-group workshop should come 
some understandings relative to the 
following. 


a) Agriculture and _ industry 
needs, desires, and welcomes a 
sensible and strong sanitation pro- 
gram. 

b) Pretty, “small-potato” griev- 
ances now interfering with sanita- 
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tion accomplishments will be 
banished. 

c) The milk industry needs the 
benefit of good public relations 
accruing from a sense of “oneness” 
of health, agriculture, and industry. 

d) The regulatory officials must 
honestly and sincerely be for the 
industry for which they are work- 
ing. 

e) Recognition that sanitation in 
dairy plants is costly and that new 
devices and techniques to obviate 
the high labor cleaning costs will 
be tried. 


f) Adequate inspection takes 
more time than is possible with 
available man power, and therefore 
the present inspection program 
should be scrutinized carefully and 
possibly recast for the sake of 
efficiency. More platform inspec- 
tion offers possibilities which 
should not be overlooked. Paul C. 
Johnson, Editor, Prairie Farmer, 
Chicago, writes challengly under 
date of August 15, 1953: 


“MORE AND MORE DAIRY 
LEADERS AND SCIENTISTS are sug- 
gesting that we keep the quality of milk 
high by platform inspection alone. They 
say we have the tests to do a good job. 
It would be a tremendous load off the 
back of dairying if we could eliminate 
farm inspections and farm sanitation 
rules,' many of which are just plain 
foolish. Unfortunately, many of these 
rules were set up to keep people out of 
the dairy business rather than clean up 
the milk. 


“This will be a great shock to ple 
who have worked hard to build and 
enforce sanitation codes. The dairy 
industry can’t afford unnecessary expense, 
so the sooner we face the facts, the 


better.’ 

8) Competition within the 
industry and constant cost aware- 
ness forces industry to be alert for 
and acceptance of new techno- 
logical developments, sometimes 
without — ealth knowledge or 
approval. 

2. Improvement of the individual 
upon whom the responsibilities of 
sanitation inevitably rest. I feel 
sincerely that if and when the sani- 
tation program is sound, the key 
man in accomplishing results is the 
individual himself. Call him field- 
man, inspector, sanitarian, public 
health official, or what you will, 
the man has a responsibility that he 
cannot evade. With that responsi- 
bility comes opportunity: op- 
portunity to improve himself 
scholastically and professionally; to 
rid himself of “old-wives’ tales” in 
sanitation; to fortify himself with 


, 
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the latest results of research and 
to surround himself with goo 
current literature of his field. What 
an opportunity for the trained 
sanitarian to lead the milk producer 
and processor confidently out of 
the existing confusion and muddle 
of sanitation into a sound, in- 
expensive, routinely effective sani- 
tation program! 


In drawing these remarks to a 
close may I add that I believe 
sincerely that agriculture and 
industry would welcome a firm, 
clean-cut farm and plant. sanita- 
tion program based upon the find- 
ings of research. The time is at 
hand for studying the problems of 
sanitation and revaluating, if neces- 
sary, many of our health, agri- 
culture, and industry programs 
involving sanitation with the aim 
of minimizing or eliminating the 
problem entirely. The handwriting 
is in black and white on the pages 
of many of our farm journals and 
dairy industry trade magazines 
today. 

Such editorials as previously 
given not only make us think but 
arouse us to action. The three- 
way cooperation among health, 
agriculture, and industry groups 
can be depended upon to accomp- 
lish much. 


Probably no conclusion is more 
fitting than the words of the late 
Ernest Kelly spoken twenty-six 
years ago at a convention similar 
to this. He concluded: 

“Laws and principles are clear, 
measuring devices _ are 
adequate, and we have only 
to solve satisfactorily the 
human equation. If we fail, it 
is because we do not care to 
master the principles of our 
profession or because we are 
not painstaking in their ap- 
plication.” 


CORRECTION 


In the February issue, page 53, 
column 3, paragraph (c), line 5, the 
figure “3” should be “30” making 
the sentence read “To obtain bac- 
terial destruction comparable with 
160° F for 30 minutes, Tracy'* 
found it was necessary to use 177.5° 
F for 30 seconds, and with 155° for 


30 minutes required 175° F for 30 
seconds.” 


SECOND NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF TRICHINOSIS 


E. R. Price, D. V. M. 
The Division of Health of Missouri Jefferson City, Missouri. 


The Second National Conference 
ot Trichinosis was neia ti the 
American Medical Aszo-1auon 
Auditorium in Chicago, iuimois on 
March 1, 1954. ‘Lhe group, votaling 

23 registrants, consisted of health 
personnel, research workers, meat 
mdustry representatives, as well as 
other allied professions. 

The meeting was called io order 
promptly at 9:00 A.M. by the 
Chairman, S. E. Gould, M.D. The 
morning was devoted to the formal 
presentation of papers and discus- 
sions. 

The importance of continuing a 
broad educational program was 
stressed. While the average house- 
wife and restaurateur realize the 
importance of thoroughly cooking 
pork we still hear of a few liking 
pink pork. It was recommended 
that the programs in the schools be 
intensified and that an effort be 
made to have attractive placards 
placed retail meat _ stores 
advising the purchaser to cook all 
pork thoroughly. 

It was reiterated that about 16 
percent of all adults in the United 
States have at sometime in their 
lives had live trichina in their 
muscle tissue. This statement 
is based on the examination of 
several thousand human diaphrams 
obtained at post mortem. Since 
this work was done in the late 30's 
it was recommended that it again 
be repeated to ascertain if any 
appreciable change has occurred 
because of the great volume of 
publicity given to the need for 
thoroughly cooking pork and pork 
products. However, the reported 
incidence of the human disease is 
not comparable to this figure. This 
is due primarily to the difficulties 
incurred in making a diagnosis in 
most individual cases. Of the 376 
cases reported to the National 
Office of Vital Statistics in 1953, 
the majority came from group 
infections. One epidemic involved 
73 individuals. Several had nine or 
more cases. 

It was pointed out that 41 states 
have adopted laws or regulations 
requiring the cooking of all garbage 
fed to hogs. These laws or regu- 
lations were passed not to control 
trichinosis but to stamp _ out 
vesicular exanthema. It is realized 
that in many states these regula- 


tions are not being enforced. 
Furthermore, it is logical to believe 
that in the near future a prophylaxis 
will be available to control vesicular 
exanthema, in which case the cook- 
ing of garbage regulations may be 
rescinded in many states. It was 
also stated that a small percentage 
of hogs receiving no garbage are 
infected by eating infected rats. 
Research indicates that this method 
of transmission of trichinosis is 
much more common than formerly 
believed. It was recommended that 
intensified studies be undertaken 
in several of the larger hog produc- 
ing states to determine the exact- 
ness of this public health problem. 

The use of ionizing radiation 
appears to offer much promise to 
the breaking of trichinosis 
cycle. Experimentally it has been 
proven that the gamma ray in a 
radiation dose of 30,000 roentgens 
to the surface of a hog carcass will 
produce a dose of 25,000 roentgens 
at the center of a fourteen-inch 
carcass. A radiation dose of 15,000 
roentgens will sterilize trichina 
encysted in the carcass. 

The method recommended would 
require the building of a radiation 
chamber into which the hog carcass 
would pass on an overhead con- 
veyor chain. The individual carcass 
would be exposed for a short time 
to the gamma rays and then pass 
out of the radiation chamber. The 
exposed carcass does not retain any 
of the rays and the flavor is not 
affected. The keeving quality of 
the meat is materially improved. 

The adoption of such a method 
is feasible for our larger packing 


Se, 


plants. The cost over a period of 
time would be nominal, probably 
amounting to less than 4c per pound 
of pork. 

In the afternoon the constituents 
divided into the following groups: 
public health, animal health, educa- 
tion, legislation, research and organ- 
ization for a two-hour discussion 
period. Following the discussion 
period, the findings and recom- 
mendations of the various groups 
were presented and acted upon by 
the entire assembly. These reports 
will be printed in the Journal at 
a later date. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED 
BY 1952 NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON TRICHINOSIS 


I. Pustic HEALTH 


Trichinosis is a preventable 
disease of public health significance 
for which known methods of control 
are available. Public health organ- 
izations should encourage, support 
and cooperate with animal disease 
control agencies in efforts directed 
toward the ultimate eradication 
of trichinosis. Control measures 


against trichinosis are also effective 
against other diseases of swine 


transmissible to man. 

The following research should be 
encouraged: 

1. Effect of ionizing irradiation on 
trichinae in hog carcasses 

2. Specific diagnostic tests for 
trichinosis in man and swine 

3. Alternate methods of garbage 
disposal 

4. Standardization of garbage- 
processing methods, including de- 
velopment of equipment with time 
and temperature studies. 

Public health education should 
be accelerated in order to (1) em- 
phasize to the public and to 
physicians the hazards of contract- 
ing trichinosis, and (2) disseminate 
all existing information on methods 
of control of trichinosis, including 
alternate methods of garbage con- 
trol. Such information should be 
consolidated in one publication. 

It is recommended that the feed- 
ing of raw animal offal to swine be 
prohibited; that all garbage to be 
fed to hogs shall be adequately 
heat-treated; that States be encour- 
aged to adopt uniform garbage- 
cooking regulations; that the U. S. 
Public Health Service Interstate 
Quarantine Regulations relating to 
raw garbage be enforced; and that 
these recommendations be brought 
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to the attention of the Council of 
State Governments. 

It is recommended that the 
Bureau of Animal Industry prohibit 
interstate shipment of all raw pork 
from swine that have been fed raw 
garbage. 


II. ANrmAL HEALTH 


Swine diseases that are garbage- 
borne include hog cholera, vesicular 
exanthema, foot-and-mouth disease, 
salmonellosis, tuberculosis and 
trichinosis. Other diseases including 
brucellosis, anthrax and pork tape- 
worm may also be transmitted by 
ingestion of contaminated flesh. 
Adequate cooking of garbage would 
control the route of garbage trans- 
mission of these diseases. 

It is recommended that the 
respective states allow the sale of 
garbage-fed hogs for slaughter only 
at a federally inspected plant or 
plant having equivalent inspection. 

It is further recommended that 
no indemnity be paid for losses 
from animal diseases at piggeries 
where raw garbage is fed. It is 
emphasized that most important 
in the problem of swine diseases 
that are garbage-borne are the 
animal vesicular diseases and hog 
cholera. 

It is urged that research be 
initiated on the advantages of feed- 
ing cooked garbage in comparison 
to feeding with raw garbage, with 
particular reference to its nutrient 
qualities and the control of com- 
municable diseases. 

It is suggested that studies be 
made on means of identification of 
garbage-fed hogs, such as ear- 
tattooing. 


III. LecisLaTion 


The National Conference on 
Trichinosis resolves to encourage 
its members and their organizations 
to do everything possible to pro- 
mote and obtain the enactment and 
enforcement, in each of the 48 
states and territories. of laws 
and /or regulations prohibiting the 
feeding of raw garbage or offal to 
swine. 

It is recommended that the mem- 
ber organizations of this Conference 
and the Federal Government study 
the possibility of implementing by 
January 1, 1955, federal quarantine 
on a state-wide basis, and of refusal 
to allow live hogs or raw pork to 
move out of any state which shall 
not have and enforce a regulation 
requiring the cooking of hog-feed 
garbage and offal at licensed cook- 
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ing establishments where adequate 
mechanical recording controls are 
maintained. 


IV. EpucaTIon 


It is recognized that educational 
measures are an essential part of 
a trichinosis-control program. 

It is recommended that educa- 
tional measures should be further 
developed and extended into the 
following areas: 

1. Where garbage is fed com- 
mercially to swine, disinfection of 
garbage and adoption of other 
sanitary measures should be pro- 
moted. 

2. Continuation of the program 
of informing housewives and other 
food handlers on the necessity of 
-ooking all pork and pork products 
thoroughly. 

3. Increased efforts toward im- 
provement of diagnostic procedures 
to reveal the number of infections 
in man and hogs, such as making 
available antigen for the rapid 
flocculation test in Health Depart- 
ment and other laboratories. 

4. Since most control of garbage 
feeding is directed toward the com- 
mercial feeder, a program is 
necessary to persuade the farmer, 
feeding his own household garbage 
to swine for his own use, to 
separate all raw pork scraps and 
offal from his swine feed. 

5. Greater dissemination to com- 
munities of available information 
on other methods of garbage 
disposal. 

The proceedings of this Con- 
ference shall be duplicated and 
distributed for informational pur- 
poses to agencies and individuals 
represented at this Conference and 
to other organizations having an 
interest related to this problem. 

V. RESEARCH AND PERMANENT 


ORGANIZATION 


All groups engaged in research 
on trichinosis and related diseases 
should be encouraged to continue 
their operations and activities. 

The Conference authorizes the 
establishment of a Continuing Com- 
mittee which shall consist of all the 
speakers on the 1952 program and a 
representative of each sponsoring 
organization. This Continuing 
Committee shall submit proceed- 
ings and resolutions to the sponsor- 
ing organizations, receive interim 
correspondence and arrange for 
another conference approximately 
one year from the close of the 1952 
Conference. 


MILK and FOOD SANITATION 


PROCEDURES FOR SAMPLING AND TESTING MILK BY THE 
BABCOCK METHOD* 


B. Heinemann, Chairman*, W. A. Cordes?, J. E. Edmondson‘, 
T. I. Hedrick’, L. M. Lampert*, and J. J. Willingham‘. 


For several years, committees of the 
American Dairy Science Association have 
been working on various aspects of the 
Babcock Test for milk. In 1947, one 
committee! reported on the diversity of 
the procedures recognized by the dif- 
ferent States in the United States. This 
report has been amplified. and made 
current as of June 1, 1953, by Herreid?. 
Another committee? recommended that 
the volume of the milk yom be 
increased and glymol added to the fat 
column before reading the test. This 
procedure has been approved by the 
American Dairy Science Association and 
is now under consideration by the As- 
sociation of Official Agricultural Chemisis. 


The following Committee report has 
also been approved by the American 
Dairy Science Association, the action 
having been taken in June, 1953. It is 
presented here as a recommended set 
of procedures for sampling and testing 
both fresh and composite milk samples 
for butter fat to the end that the Babcock 
Test may become standardized in the 
United States. 


The construction of the weigh tank 
is important from the standpoint of 
securing an accurate sample. The care 
of composite samples is likewise very 
important. For these reasons, the first 
three sections have been included in a 
report dealing primarily with the Bab- 
cock Test. 


I. Weighing Milk 
1. The weigh tank shall be of such 


size and shape as to accomplish complete 
mixing of all the milk added. If it is 
not of this type, it shall be equipped with 
a mechanical agitator. It shall be 
maintained in a satisfactory mechanical 
and sanitary condition, free from dents 
or bulges which may prevent adequate 
draining. 


*Prepared by a committee of the 
American Dairy Science Association 
appointed for the period 1952-1953, 
to standardize methods for conducting 
all phases of the Babcock Test. This 
report is based on the work of committees 
headed by Dr. G. H. Wilster during the 
period 1950-1952. 

aProducers Creamery Company, Spring- 
field, Missouri. 

bNational Dairy Products Company, 
Inc., New York, New York. 

cUniversity of Missouri, Columbia, 
Missouri. 

dUnited States Department of Agri- 
culture, Chicago, Illinois. 

eState. Department of Agriculture, 
Sacramento, California. 

fTexas Technological College, Lubbock, 
Texas. 


2. Scales shall be checked daily with 
test weights. Twice each month scales 
shall be checked for accuracy at the 
maximum capacity from the weigh tank. 


II. Sampling Milk from the 
eigh Tank 

A. Mixing or stirring before sampling 

1. The milk shall be thoroughly mixed 
to insure the withdrawal of a representa- 
tive sample for testing. 

Verification of mixing efficiency. 

a. The method of securing a representa- 
tive sample shall be verified at least 
monthly on several shipments of milk. 

b. When a weigh tank is used, the 
efficiency of the sampling procedure 
shall be determined by testing samples 
of the same lot of milk taken from five 
different portions of the weigh tank. 
When the tests of these samples differ 
by more than 0.1% fat, the mixing 
efficiency shall be considered unsatis- 
factory. 

c. If the mixing efficiency is not 
satisfactory as indicated by results 
secured in the above paragraph, each 
lot of milk shall be stirred vigorously 
with a hand stirrer for one minute prior 
to sampling. 

d. The accuracy of sampling milk which 
is not to be dumped in a weigh tank shall 
also be verified monthly by taking 5 
samples at different time intervals of 
mixing or from different sampling 
locations of the same lot of milk. 

3. Abnormal milk 

a. All milk dumped into the weigh 
tank shall be sampled unless it is severelv 
frozen. The producer, however, should 
be notified promptly if his milk is 
frozen. churned, or otherwise unsuitable 
for thorough mixing and _ corrective 
measures taken. 


III. Care of Composite Samples 


1. Preservative 

a. A preservative containing color shall 
he added to milk samples if they are to 
he tested more than 24 hours after taking. 
Formalin (36% solution of formaldehyde ) 
may be added at a rate not to exceed 
0.1 ml for each 30 ml or 2 drops per 
fluid oz of milk, or tablets containing 
a preservative of proven efficiency may 
be used provided that the weight of the 
tablet or tablets does not exceed 0.5 gm 
per 8 oz bottle. 


2. Period of composite sampling 

a. Composite samples shall be collected 
over a period not to exceed 16 days. 

b. Composite samples shall be tested 
within 24 hours after the last addition 
thereto, except where other arrangements 
have been made with the local regulatory 
agency. 

3. Quantity of milk to be taken 

a. A minimum of 10 ml shall be taken 
from each producer’s delivery of milk. 
The quantity removed shall be the same 


for each day during a compositing 
period. 

b. The total composite sample at the 
time of testing shall be not less than 
100 ml. If, for example, a producer 
delivers milk only two days during a 
compositing period, then a minimum 
sample of 50 ml must be taken on each 
of the two days. 

4. Size of sample bottle 


a. Composite sample bottles shall have 
a capacity of not less than eight ounces, 
free from cracks, and tightly fitted with 
a sanitary rubber stopper. 


b. Each bottle shall be identified with 
a _— permanently attached mark 
of identification. 

c. Every sample bottle shall be clean 
and dry before the addition of a 
preservative and maintained in such a 
manner as to prevent the accumulation 
of moisture which may dilute the sample 
of milk. 

d. Each milk plant shall be provided 
with at least two complete sets of sample 
bottles. 

5. Method of sampling 

a. When a dipper, thief, or similar 
manual device is used, it must be 
rinsed once with the milk which is to 
be sampled. 

b. When an automatic device is used, 
evidence must be available to verify the 
adequacy of rinsing the device with 
the milk to be sampled. 

c. If the weigh tank does not hold 
all the milk from one producer, the 
milk may be split into two equal portions 
and the same size sample taken from each 
portion. This practice must be followed 
during the full length of the compositing 
period even if the volume of milk deliver- 
ed daily should drop to a point where 
one weigh tank would hold it all. This 
procedure requires the use of two 
composite sample bottles. These samples 
may be mixed prior to testing or each 
bottle oy 4 be tested and the tests 
averag or pay purposes. 

. The composite samples should be 
gently rotated after the addition of each 
daily sample. Violent handling of trays 
or bottles should be avoided. Breakage 
or spillage should be avoided but if 
either occurs, a permanent record must 
be made showing date of accident and 
the identity of the sample. 

6. Storage conditions 

a. The composite samples shall be 
stored away from strong light, in a clean, 
sanitary cabinet maintained at a temper- 
ature between 35° and 50° F. 

The samples shall not be kept at 
room temperature for longer than one 
hour each day during the compositing 


period. 
7. Period held after testing 
a. All milk samples from completed 
and recorded tests shall be held at 50°F 
or under for at least five days after 
testing. 
IV. Preparing Both Fresh and 
Composite Samples For Testing 
1. Tempering 


a. Place the sample bottles in a 


tempering bath with the surface of the 
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water slightly above the level of the 
milk in the bottles. 

b. The temperature of the bath should 
not exceed 110°F at the time of placing 
the cold samples in it. Shortly there- 
after, the temperature may be adjusted 
as the temperature of the milk rises, 
so that the final temperature of both 
bath and samples lies between 90° and 
100°F. Two baths may be used; one 
for heating and one_ thermostatically 
controlled for holding at 90° to 100°F. 

c. Do not shake or mix the milk in 
the sample bottles until it has reached 
a temperature of 90° F. 

Any sample bottle which may 
become diluted with water must be 
discarded and a permanent record made 
of the date of accident and the identity 
of the sample. 

e. Any cream adhering to the sides 
of the bottle and the stopper must be 
reincorporated with the contents by 
gently rotating and inverting the bottle. 
A rubber policeman may be used to 
dislodge the adhering cream if necessary. 

2. Mixing before pipettin 

a. The composite sample, reaching 
90° F to 100° F is poured into a mixin 
container and back into the origina 
sample bottle until at least two round 
trips are made. The mixing container 
shall be drained at least 15 seconds 
prior to re-use. 

b. If the bottle is not over 2/3 full, 
the sample may be mixed by shaking 
horizontally back and forth six round 
trips through a distance of about six 
inches within a period of three seconds. 
Care must used to avoid churning 
when this procedure is used. 

c. The sample for testing shall be 
pipetted immediately after mixing. 

Temperature of milk for vipetting 

a. The temperature of the milk at the 
time of pipetting shall be between 90° 
and 100° F. 

4. Pipetting 

a. The tip of the milk pipette (cali- 
brated to contain 17.6 ml water at 20° 
C) should be at level approximately 
equal to % the height of the milk in the 
samvle bottle. The pipette is then filled 
until the top-most surface of the milk 
is even wtih the graduation mark on the 
pipette. The mlik is then discharged into 
a test bottle by inserting the whole length 
of the long delivery tube of the pipette 
into the neck of the test bottle before 
releasing its contents. The lip of the test 
bottle must be vented to permit air to 
escape readily from the bottle. preferably 
by means of a grooved rubber washer 
at the base of the bulb of the pipette. 

.. When the charge has drained, 
usually about 10 to 15 seconds after 
free flow has stopped. blow out the 
last drop or remove the pipette from 
the test bottle with a quick upward 
movement in order to remove the last 
drop from the bottom tip of the pipette. 
Two pipettes, used alternately, may be 
found advantageous. 

V. Testing Milk For Butterfat 

1. Sulphuric acid 

a. The sulphuric acid used for the 
test shall have a_ specific gravity of 
between 1.82 and 1.83 at 68° F. 

. The temperature of the acid shall 
be between 65° and 75° F. 

c. The amount of acid used shall be 
such that the fat column of the finished 
test will be clear and free from foreign 


Bascock MeEtTHop 


(This amount shall not be 


material. 


less than 14 ml.) 
2. Adding acid to the milk 
a. The temperature of the milk at the 
of acid 


time of ad shall not 
exceed 80° F. 

b. The test bottle shall be held at an 
angle and the acid added slowly all at one 
time. The blending of milk and acid 
should be avoided until such time as 
actual mixing is begun. 

c. The mixing of milk and acid should 
be started gently by rotating the test 
bottle until visible curd dlisa pears. 
Continue shaking for an _ additional 
period of at least 30 seconds. The length 
of the time of shaking is very important 
in obtaining accurate tests. If formalde- 
hyde is used as a preservative, a total 
mixing time of three minutes is recom- 
mended. 

d. The bottles should be placed in a 
heated centrifuge as soon as_ possible 
after mixing milk and acid. 

3. Centrifuge 

a. The temperature within the operating 
area of the centrifuge shall be thermo- 
statically controlled at 140° to 150° F 
while in operation. An accurate thermo- 
meter shall be permanently attached to 
the centrifuge in such a manner that it 
will indicate the temperature in the 
general area wherein the test bottles 
are being whirled. 

b. The centrifuge shall be mechanically 
driven, free from vibration, and at the 
following speeds: 


Minimum 

Revolutions 

Per Minute 
848 


Diameter 
of Wheel 
In Inches 


By diameter of wheel is meant the 
distance between the inside bottom of 
the opposite cups, measured through 
the center of rotation when the cups 
are extended horizontally. This diameter 
shall not be less than 16 inches. 

c. The speed of the centrifuge shall 
be checked at least monthly and _ shall 
not be any less than the figures in the 
preceding table, nor exceed them by more 
than 40 RPM. Speed should be deter- 
mined with the door of the tester closed. 
An accurate tachometer permanently 
attached to the centrifuge is desirable. 

4. Centrifuging procedure 

a. The centrifuge shall be operated for 
5 minutes for the first period, 2 minutes 
for the second, and 1 minute for the 
third, from the time operating speed 
has been reached. A satisfactory timing 
device shall be used.. 

b. As an alternative method, the 
centrifuge may be operated for 5 minutes 
for the first period. and 3 minutes for 
the second period. This procedure 
requires only one addition of water to 
bring the fat into the neck of the 
bottle. 

c. Soft water, free from oil, at a 
temperature of at least 140° shall be 
used for filling the bulb and adjusting 
the level of the fat column in the neck 
of the test bottle. 

d. The test bottles shall be transferred 
to the water bath immediately after the 
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final centrifuging period. 

e. At the time of reading: the entire 
fat column must be within the graduated 
neck of the test bottle. 

5. Tempering baths. 

a. The temperature of the water in 
the bath shall be between 130° and 140° 
F, preferably 135° F. 

b. The water shall be maintained at 
a level equal to the top of the fat 
column in the test bottles. 

c. The test bottles shall remain in the 
water bath for a period of not less 
than three minutes. 

d. Tests shall be read immediately after 
removal from the water bath. 

6. Reading tests 

a. Sharp needle-pointed dividers or 
calipers shall be used for measuring the 
fat column. 

b. The bottle shall be held vertically 
and at eye level in front of a source of 
indirect light at the time of measuring. 
One type of illumination is the “Floures- 
cent Titration Illuminator” manufactured 
by the Fischer Scientific Company. 

c. The use of a five-inch magnifying 
lens as an aid in reading the top and 
bottom meniscus is recommended. 

d. The fat column shall be measured in 
its entirety from the bottom of the lower 
meniscus to the top of the upper 
meniscus. (The word “meniscus” refers 
to the saucer shaped surface at each 
end of the fat column. The bottom of 
the meniscus would correspond to the 
bottom of the saucer and the top of the 
meniscus would correspond to the outer 
rim of the saucer). 

e. The fat column shall be measured 
on the ungraduated side of the neck 
and the test read from the graduated 
scale. 

f. The fat test shall be read to the 
nearest 0.1%. 

g. Tests in which the fat column is 
foamy, burnt, or curdy shall not be 
read. 


VI. Glassware 
a. Calibrated glassware used in making 
the Babcock test shall conform to the 
minimum standards set forth in the 
latest edition of the Official Methods of 
Analysis of the Association of Agricultural 
Chemists or any supplement thereto. 


NOTE 


In the event that the American Dairy 
Science Association Modification of the 
Babcock Test [Jour. Dairy Sci. 33, 685, 
(1950)] is adopted by the Association 
of Official Agricultural Chemists, the 
following changes in this report are 
necessary. 

1. Pipette (Section IV-4-a). The 
A.D.S.A. modification requires a pipette 
calibrated to contain 18.05 ml of water 
at 35° to 36° C. 

2.. Reading the fat column (Section 
V-6-d). e A.D.S.A. modification 
requires the addition of two drops of 
glymol before reading the test. The fat 
column is then measured from the bottom 
. the lower meniscus to the fat-glymol 
ine. 


Continued on Page 125 
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The Seventh Annual Meeting of 
the Dairy Products Improvement 
Institute, Inc., met in New York 
City on January 20, 1954. 


The main address, entitled “Con- 
sideration of Significant Sanitary 
Standards for Cream for Manufac- 
turing” was presented by Professor 
Harold S. Adams, Department of 
Public Health, Indiana University 
Medical School, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


He stated that fluid milk supplies 
which meet Grade “A” or equivalent 
high standards came closest to ful- 
filling our idea of quality: absence 
of pathogenic bacteria and toxic 
substances, cleanliness and freedom 
from extraneous matter, low bac- 
terial content, good flavor, satis- 
factory keeping quality, and high 
nutritive value. These standards 
have been evolved from the best 
thinking of control officials, dairy 
technologists, and research scien- 
tists over the past thirty years. The 
early hazards of milk-borne diseases 
have largely passed, due to the 
general improvement in farm 
production methods, rapid trans- 
portation, improved refrigeration, 
and almost universal pasteurization. 


In the case of milk for manufac- 
turing purposes, especially cream 
for the manufacture of ice cream, 
the conditions of handling are dif- 
ferent from those of fluid market 
milk. After separating, the cream 
is pasteurized at high temperature. 
The mix itself is pasteurized at 155- 
160° F for 30 minutes by the vat- 
holding process, or at 175° F for at 
least 25 seconds by the high- 
tempertaure short-time heat treat- 
ment. The greatest present health 
hazard is involved in the addition 
of the flavoring ingredients. Field 
inspections of production practices 
are necessary. 


The production of milk for 
manufacturing purposes is super- 
vised under two schools of thought. 
The first school advocates a single 
sanitary standard applicable far 
all milk regardless of its ultimate 
use. This involves the same rigor 
or supervision accorded fluid 
market milk supplies. 


The second school of thought 


*Abstracts of papers delivered. 
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relies on so called platform tests. 
This group reasons that the prod- 
uct should stand on its own merits, 
and should comply in standards of 
measurement with quality require- 
ments, thereby obviating the need 
for production supervision. 


Both viewpoints can be fused 
into the following procedure. The 
production environment and proce- 
dure should be clean, the utensils 
clean, the milk refrigerated, the 
farms uniformly scored with only 
relatively minor emphasis on con- 
struction features of stable, milk 
house location, and general layout. 
Education of the producers is 
necessary in connecting the present 
situation wherein many cannot 
meet the most modest of require- 
ments. 


The 1949-1950 study of sanitary 
ice cream legislation revealed that 
10 of the 48 states had no such 
enactments, and the standards for 
the pasteurization of ice cream 
mix varied as shown by the follow- 
ing cases: 142° F for 30 minutes, 
160° F for 10 minutes, 160° F 
for 20 minutes, and 170° F no 
specified time. 


The number of milk samples 
examined in the laboratory have 
been shown to correlate with 
bacterial quality — more samples, 
higher quality. In the fluid milk 
industry, samples should be taken 
twice a month. For manufacture 
one sample should be taken from 
each producer every month. The 
author prefers the direct micro- 
scopic examination first and the 
standard plate count second. Milk 
for cream production should not 
exceed two million organisms per 
milliliter at the beginning of the 
control program. An_ accessory 
test for sediment exerts a helpful 
nsychological effect on the pro- 
ducer to encourage or stimulate his 
interest in preventing dirt from 
getting into the product. Of course, 
organoleptic tests are necessary. 


Inspection, testing, and educa- 
tional programs should be _prac- 
ticed by the industry with the 
advice and assistance of regulatory 
agencies, 


Mr. Adams is Assistant Professor 
of Public Health at Indiana Uni- 
versity Medical Center, a position 
he recently assumed after some 
five years as Director, Division of 
Hotel and Resort Inspection, Min- 
nesota Department of Health. He 
has been in county, municipal, and 
state health department work for 
over twenty years. He is the 
author of Milk and Food Sanitation 
Practice and was among the earliest 
sanitarians to develop training 
cvourses for food workers. 


PANEL DISCUSSION* 

State Sanitary Regulations 
Pertaining to Milk Production and 
Product Control for Cream 
to be Used in Ice Cream 


H. Currrorp GosLEE 


Chief, Dairy Division, Department 
of Farms and Markets, Hartford, 
Connecticut 


In Connecticut the sanitary 
regulations pertaining to the 
production of milk cover all milk 
produced for sale regardless of its 
ultimate use. 

Our state regulations are closely 
parallel to regulations for the 
production of milk in our two 
adjacent major markets, New York 
and Boston. 

In actual practice, cream is im- 
ported every month of the year 
for use in ice cream, bakery, and 
other products. Obviously in sea- 
sons of shortage we must reach far 
and wide for cream. Hence a 
flexible control program is more 
practical and workable than a fixed 
program. 

Our cream sources must receive 
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only whole milk from producers 
who are registered, inspected, and 
approved and the company records 
shall be clear and complete on 
these points. This approval may be 
the result of state, municipal, or 
company inspection. The source 
shall administrate a quality control 
program which must include 
routine frequent sampling of 
oroducers milk and testing for 
oresence of bacteria; frequent and 
— tests for temperature and 
sediment. 


A field service must be maintain- 
ed which will follow-up all un- 
satisfactory test results. 


The work of the sampling and 
testing service and the field service 
must be coordinated as to show 
improvement or ample control. 


At time of shipment, the product 
must be suitably identified and we 
nist be advised of the shipment 
that we may prepare to sample the 
product on arrival in our markets. 


The laboratory examinations on 
our official samples of imported 
cream include phosphatase—flavor 
— odor — oiling off — neutralization 
— acidity — pH — microscopic 


clump count — plate counts at 
various temperatures 4° C — 20° C 
— 35° C — 45° C — coliform. 


The laboratory report shows, in 
addition to the results of the tests, 
the name of source, date processed, 
batch number, when and from 
whom sample was procured, when 
and by whom delivered to labora- 
tory. 

Cream sources are required to 
submit monthly summary reports 
indicating the extent of their quality 
control work, the volume of cream 
shipped and to whom (in Con- 
nectic.1t ). 


Connecticut cream buyers must 
report monthly the volume of 
cream received and from whom. 


While our source requirements 
are fairly stringent, we will give 
tentative source approval where an 
efficient quality control program 
is in operation. 


Inspectional surveys are made 
routinely with semi-annual fre- 
quency at sources shipping regu- 
larly. 


Transportation costs are the only 
limitation of the distance cream 
sources may be situated from our 
markets. 


H. Clifford 

Goslee served an 

apprenticeship of 

twenty years in 

dairy farming. He 

joined the Con- 

necticut Depart- 

ment of Farms and 

Markets in 1927. 

He has_ been 

; Secretary, Con- 

necticut Associa- 

tions since 1938. In 1948 he was honored 

Division Chief and Clerk of Milk Regula- 

tions since 1938. In 1949 he was honored 

by the University of Connecticut for 

outstanding service in the fields of 

dairy manufacturing and _ collegiate 

training. He has _ authored airy 

legislation, and collaborated in many 
research projects. 

In 1952 he was program speaker on 
tank truck pickup at colleges in Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, and at state and 
national conventions in Connecticut, 
Illinois, Minnesota, New York, and 
Vermont. 


Maryland Sanitary Regulations 
Pertaining To Milk Production And 
Product Control For Cream To Be 

Used In Ice Cream 


C. S. BrinsFIELD 
Chief, Division of Food Control 
Department of Health 
State of Maryland 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Most of the milk we export goes 
into Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
the District of Columbia with 
lesser amounts finding their way 
mito New York, Delaware, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. Our state 
maintains amiable relations with 
our neighboring states concerning 
the free flow of like quality milk 
and milk products across state lines. 
An out-of-state dairy has no trouble 
in obtaining a Maryland permit as 
long as it reasonably complies with 
our dairy laws and regulations and 
have no record of adulteration, 
fraud, etc. 

Milk that is not good enough to 
ut in a bottle to drink should not 
e considered acceptable to be 

frozen into ice cream and related 
products and eaten. Consequently 
our Milk Law of 1941 makes pro- 
vision for only one grade of milk 
to be used for both fiuid purposes 
and the manufacture of ice cream 
and related products. 

Every dairy farmer in Maryland 
(excepting only those who produce 
exclusively for interstate sale and 
who hold a valid permit for that 
purpose issued by the state or 
District in which the milk so 
produced is sold, and those who 
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do not sell for human consumption ) 
must hold a permit for each dairy 
farm operated by such producer. 
Every dairy farmer outside the 
State of Maryland who ships to a 
dairy plant in Maryland processing 
milk or milk products for sale in 
Maryland must also hold a 
Maryland producer's permit. There 
is no fee for this permit. 

Dairy plants in Maryland and all 
those wis ing to sell milk products 
in Maryland must first obtain a 
processor's permit at an annual fee 
of ten dollars ($10.00). 

(Then followed a summary of the 
sanitary regulations for milk control 
in Maryland). 

Our Frozen Dairy Foods and Ices 
Law, calling for the licensing of the 
manufacturers of ice cream sold in 
the counties of Maryland, has been 
in effect over two years. Yet our 
regulations promulgated as a 
result of this law have been in effect 
not quite a year. 

C. S. Brinsfield 
was born and raised 
on a dairy farm 
on Eastern 
Shore of Maryland. 
He graduated from 
the University of 
Maryland, College 
Park, Maryland, in 
1927. with second 
honors in the Col- 
lege of Agiiculture 

receiving a B.S. Degree in Dairy Manu- 
facturing. 

Upon graduation he became associated 
with the Hagerstown Dairy Co., Hagers- 
town, Maryland, where he was in charge 
of quality control work, and remained 
with this company until 1939 when he 
resigned as ant manager to become 
affiliated with the Maryland State De- 
partment of Health as Sanitarian. In 
1948 he was appointed to his present 
position of Chief, Division of Food 
Control. 

He is a member of the Phi Kappa Phi, 
Maryland and District of Columbia Dairy 
Technology Society, the Association of 
Food and Drug Officials of the United 
States, the National Association of 
Sanitarians, and the Institute of Food 
Technologists. 


Massachusetts Sanitary Regulations 

Pertaining To Milk Production And 

Product Control For Cream To Be 
Used In Ice Cream 


GerorcE A. MICHAEL 
Director, Division of Food and 
Drugs, Massachusetts Department 
of Public Health, Massachusetts 


Massachusetts definitely requires 
a single high level of sanitary 
standards for all of the milk 
produced for use as fluid milk or 
as a source for ice cream and other 


dairy products. Other health de- 
partments share this perspective 
and that a program will eventually 
evolve from this work towards a 
common goal, wherein this philos- 
ophy will extend itself to all inspec- 
tional services, whether or not they 
be in public health fields or agri- 
cultural fields. 


The pasteurization regulations of 
the Department of Public Health 
set a maximum bacterial count of 
100,000 colonies per gram of pas- 
teurized cream, and the frozen 
dessert standard of 100,000 colonies 
per gram for the entire mix in the 
case of ice cream mix. Most ice 
cream manufacturers in Massachu- 
setts pasteurize their mix at a 
temperature in excess of 150° F 
for a period of thirty minutes. In 
some cases the pasteurization cycle 
is started at approximately 155° F 
and carried up as high as 170° F 
and then generally tapered off 
during a_ thirty-minute holding 
period. 


In cases where contamination is 
indicated without the Massachu- 
setts milk shed, the Federal 
authorities have been of consider- 
able assistance in correcting the 
contaminating circumstances. 


The one thought I would like to 
leave with you concerning Mas- 
sachusetts perspectives towards 
dairy products is that from a public 
health point of view a dual standard 
for dairy products is professionally 
unsound. Therefore, we recognize 
a single standard of sanitation for 
milk and other dairy products to 
be consumed in the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. 


George A. 
Michael graduated 
with honors from 
Suffolk University 
with a B.S. degree 
in Chemistry. His 
training in chem- 
istry was obtained 
at Northeastern 
University. He 
studied food tech- 
nology under Pro- 
fessor Proctor at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. He has been employed 
by Arthur D. Little, Inc., in Cambridge, 
and Sylvania Electrical Products Com- 
pany of Salem. He entered the De- 


partment of Public Health in 1941, and 
in 1949 was promoted to the position of 
Assistant Director; the duties of Director 
were taken over in 1951. 
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State Of New Jersey Regulations 
Pertaining To Milk Production And 
Product Control For Cream 


Mitton Rutu 


Chief, Bureau of Food and Drugs 
Division of Environmental 
Sanitation 
New Jersey State Department 
of Health 


The enforcement of laws and 
regulations relating to milk, cream, 
and milk products is a direct 
responsibility of the New Jersey 
State Department of Health. 

The person engaged in collecting 
or assembling such milk or cream 
shall have first obtained a permit 
from the New Jersey Department 
of Health. 

In the interpretation of the 
bacterial analyses, the 3-out-of-4 
— 4 used in a 
su ; that is, a supply is con- 
prs sed acceptable if three of the 
last four analyses indicate com- 
pliance with the above standards. 
However, the attention of the 
operator is called to excessive total 
counts and to coliform counts 
exceeding 10 per milliliter in 
pasteurized cream with the request 
that immediate corrective measures 
be taken. 

In order that an operator may 
have a continuous check on his 
compliance with standards, it is 
expected that adequate field inspec- 
tion and laboratory service will be 
maintained. His quality control 
program should include and _ his 
records should show the results of: 

1. Sampling and analyses of the 
finished products weekly, 

2. Sampling and analyses of the 
milk of each producer at least 
monthly, 

3. Field inspections of each 
producer at least twice a year; plus, 

4. Follow-up inspection when 
previous inspection or sampling 
showed unsatisfactory conditions or 
milk was rejected for cause. 

Out inspection policy calls for a 
minimum of two inspections per 
year of each milk plant, and inspec- 
tions of a number of dairies selected 
at random delivering milk to that 
plant. 

In determining if “minimum 
requirements” of the State are being 
complied with, we review and 
evaluate: our laboratory analyses; 
inspection reports of our sani- 
tarians; and the findings of 
municipal, state, and _ federal 


agencies which enforce require- 
ments equivalent to ours. 

Permits are presently issued in 
many classifications for the 
distribution of milk and cream to 
be used as fluid milk and to be 
used for manufacturing purposes. 
We are developing a program 
whereby the permits might be 
issued in only two categories. Plants 
holding one class of permit may 
ship or distribute milk, cream 
and/or milk products for fluid use 
and for manufacturing purposes. 
Plants holding the other class of 
permit will be restricted to the 
sale of milk, cream and/or milk 
products for manufacturing 
purposes only. 

After high 
school, Milton 
Ruth took a clerical 
position in 1923 
with the Bureau of 
Food and Drugs of 
the New _ Jersey 
State Department 
of Health, and 
continued his 
education at Rider 
College, Trenton, 
Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, and Temple University, 
Philadelphia. 

He advanced through the ranks of 
Food and Drug Inspector, Senior Food 
and Drug Inspector, Principal Sanitarian, 
Assistant Chief, to his present position of 
Chief of the Bureau of Food and Drugs. 


New York Sanitary Regulations 
Pertaining To Milk Production And 
Product Control For Cream To Be 

Used In Ice Cream 


Rex STILWELL 


Supervising Inspector, Bureau of 
Food Control Department of 
Agriculture and Markets 
State of New York 
Albany, New York 


Article 4-A of the Agriculture and 
Markets Law, relating to frozen 
desserts, with rules and regulations, 
went into effect in 1933. Our main 
thought was a clean, wholesome 
product, properly pasteurized, free 
from pathogenic bacteria and held 
under sanitary conditions until 
consumed. 

The law and regulations could be 
much more specific than they are 
for the requirements for the dairy 
products entering the mix. The law 
does state that the ingredients be 
pure and that they comply with 
the Agriculture and Markets Law. 

In actual practice our food 
control inspectors check in a 
general way the quality of the dairy 
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Datry Propucts IMPROVEMENT INSTITUTE 


products received at the frozen 
dessert manufacturing plant. Raw 
milk is checked for off odor, and 
occasional sediment tests are made. 
Cream may be tested for acidity 
where thought to be suspicious. 
Samples of any dairy product may 
be sent to the State Food Labora- 
tory where the product appears to 
deviate from the normal in any way. 
On rare occasions, due to a com- 
plaint, an inspection of the dairy 
barn and equipment where the milk 
is produced may be made. How- 
ever, a very large percentage of the 
cream, milk, and condensed milk 
produced from New York State 
dairies and used in frozen dessert 
manufacture is surplus from dairy 
farms and plants under municipal 
inspection. 


We do not have, at the State 
level, a bacteria standard for dairy 


products entering into frozen 
dessert mix or for the finished 
product. We do think that con- 
sideration should be given to the 
study of proper bacteria standards 
for frozen desserts and dairy 
ingredients entering therein. 


In conclusion, we have not done 
very much work on the dairy 
products entering into the mix, but 
have concentrated on proper 
pasteurization of the mix, on plant 
sanitation and proper handling of 
the product during and after manu- 
facture, and checking to make sure 
the frozen desserts meet the stand- 
ards as set up in Article 4-A of the 
Agriculture and Markets Law. 

Rex D. Stilwell 

was herdsman on a 

dairy farm for one 

summer and 

general farm 

manager for one 

year. He attended 

short courses at 

N.Y.S. College of 

Agriculture and 

Cornell University 

_ in Dairy Products 

Manufacture and Egg Grading. He 

was supervisor of Advanced Registry 

Records for four (4) years under Dr. 

Wing, N.Y.S. College of Agriculture, 
Cornell University. 


Starting as dairy and food inspector 
for the N.Y.S. Devartment of Agriculture 
and Markets, May 1, 1927, he has been 
supervising inspector since March 15, 
1951. In 1943 he was recognized by 
the N.Y.S. Department of Education as 
an instructor in public employee in- 
service training courses in food sanitation. 


Pennsylvania Sanitary Regulations 

Pertaining To Milk Production And 

Product Control For Cream To Be 
Used In Ice Cream 


Paut M. RicwHarps 
Chief, Division of Milk Sanitation 
Department of Agriculture 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


In Pennsylvania, the milk used 
in the manufacture of ice cream 
must be produced and processed 
under the same requirements as 
fluid milk. 

I believe Pennsylvania is unique, 
as it is the only state, as far as I 
can ascertain, that requires the 
inspection of all dairy farms at 
least twice a year by an Approved 
Inspector, sometimes called plant 
inspectors. The reports must be 
filed at the plant of the permit 
holder, for the inspection and ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. The permit holder shall not 
receive milk in the plant from any 
farm unless the farm has been 
inspected by an Approved Inspec- 
tor. 

This procedure makes the permit 
holders responsible for their supply, 
and they can take on new dairies or 
exclude dairies without contacting 
the official enforcement agency. 

This system of making permit 
holders responsible for their sun- 
plies eliminates a great deal of 
work for the state enforcement 
officials, as we only check a per- 
centage of the farms before issuing 
a permit. In fact, when we inspect 
farms, we are actually checking on 
the efficiency of the Avproved 
Inspector to determine if he is 
scoring the farms properly, so we 
can get an accurate nicture of the 
total supply by analyzing the re- 
ports filed at the plant. 

‘Pennsylvania used _ this 
method of enforcement for about 
twenty-five years and has found it 
to be effective as the results of 
bacteriological analyses have shown 
that our milk suvvly is of good 
quality and safe. for human con- 
sumption. 

At the present time a committee, 
comprised of local and state en- 
forcement agents. is attempting to 
develop a farm insvection revort 
that can be used and accepted bv 
all enforcement agencies in this 
milk shed. ; 

We appreciate and encourage the 
co-operation of all state and local 
agencies in working out this pro- 
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gram, as we believe the co-opera- 
tion of all is necessary to accomplish 
the results that we are all attempt- 
ing to attain. 

Paul M. Richards 
graduated from 
Pennsylvania State 
College with a B.S. 
Degree in Agyicul- 
tural Chemistry. He 
was employed by 
the Pennsylvania 
Department of 
Agriculture for 
about three (3) 
years, then 

Keystone Chocolate 
Company in a supervisory capacity. From 
1934 to 1940, he has been field rep- 
resentative of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Health, Bureau of Milk 
Sanitation, Assistant Director of the 
Bureau of Milk Sanitation from 1940 to 
1953, and since April 1, 1953, has been 
Director of the Bureau of Milk 
Sanitation. 


went with the 
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1Heinemann, B., Herreid, E. O., 
Josephson, D. V., England, C. W., and 
Swope, W. D. A Study of Proceedures 
Used in Conducting the Babcock Test 
in the Various States. J. Dairy Sci. 30, 
963-974 (1947). 

2Herreid, E. O., and Heinemann, B. 
Techniques Used in the Babcock Test 
for Milk in the United States. Univ. of 
Ill. Agri. Exp. Sta. Circ. 709 (1953). 

3Herreid, E. O., Burgwald, L. H., 
Herrington, B. L., and Jack, E. L. 
Standardizing the Babcock Test for Milk 
by Increasing the Volume of the Sample 
and Eliminating the Meniscus on the 
Fat Column. J. Dairy Sci. 33, 685-691 
(1950). 


DAIRY FOODS SERVED 


If you wanted coffee at the 
recent Minneapolis Farm Forum 
you had to ask for it. 


The event sponsored by the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce, featured dairy foods at two 
luncheons. Half pints of milk were 
served at each place along with 
generous amounts of butter and 
cheese. 


The dairy products had been 
contributed by Land O'Lakes 
Creameries, Inc., Minneapolis, in 
an effort to encourage other civic 
luncheons to follow suit. 


The gesture gained the attention 
of Governor C. Elmer Anderson, 
who told a joint meeting of the 
Minnesota Farm Bureau and 
Minnesota Dairy Industry Com- 
mittee that he recommended the 
practice at all similar functions. 


FOOD STANDARDS AND THEIR MEANINGS 


SHELBEY T. GREY 


Chief, Chicago District, United States Food and Drug Administration, 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act prescribes that standards of identity, 
quality, and fill of container shall be set 
up by the Secretary. Misbranding is describ- 
ed as non-compliance with a food standard 
of identity, quality, and fill of container. 
Standards must be “reasonable” and adopted 
by the Secretary after public hearings. 
Provisions are made which permit a manufac- 
turer to develop a new product and test it 
without risking competitive loss or regula- 
tory action when the commercial procedures 
are conducted in compliance with specific 
permit provisions. 


Law MIsBRANDING 


Section 401 of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act says, 
“Whenever in the judgment of the 
Secretary such action will promote 
honesty and fair dealing in the 
interest of consumers, he shall 
promulgate regulations fixing and 
establishing for any food, under its 
common or usual name so far as 
practicable, a reasonable definition 
and standard of identity, a reason- 
able standard of quality, and/or 
reasonable standards of fill of con- 
tainer: *** In prescribing a defini- 
tion and standard of identity for any 
food or class of food in which 
optional ingredients are permitted, 


Address delivered September 1, 1953 
to the 40th Annual Meeting of the 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MILK 
AND Foop’ SANITARIANS, INc. East 
Lansing, Michigan 


Editorial note: President Eisenhower’s 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 of April 11, 
1953 abolished the Federal Security 
Agency and created the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. The 
Food and Drug Administration was a 
constituent of the Federal Security 
Security Agency and was under the 
direction and supervision of the Federal 
Security Administrator, but now is a 
constituent of the newly created Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
since April 11, 1953. The new Depart- 
ment is of cabinet status and Mrs. Oveta 
Culp Hobby is the Secretary of this 
Department. 


The Department has issued a pam- 
phlet entitled “Federal Food Drug and 
Cosmetic Act and General Regulations 
for Its Enforcement”, Food Drug. and 
Cosmetic No. 1, Revision 4, June 1953. 
It incorporates all changes made in the 
Act and general regulations after the 
vrinting of the third revision since March 
1949 and incornorates changes in the 
text resulting from the reorganization. 


the Secretary shall, for the purpose 
of promoting honesty and fair 
dealing in the interest of consumers, 
designate the optional ingredients 


which shall be named on the 
label. ***.” 


To appreciate the meaning of 
Section 401 fully, we must give 
considerate attention to the imple- 
menting paragraphs of the law 
which declare a food to be mis- 
branded “If it purports to be or is 
represented as a food for which a 
definition and standard of identity 
has been prescribed by regulations 
as provided in Section 401, unless 
(1) it conforms to such definition 
and standard, and (2) its label 
bears the name of the food specifi- 
ed in the definition and standard, 
and, insofar as may be required 
by such regulations, the common 
names of optional ingredients 
(other than spices, flavoring, and 
coloring) present in such food.” 
[Section 403 (g)]. Further, “If it 

urports to be or is represented as 
(1) a food for which a standard of 
quality has been prescribed by 
regulations as provided by Section 
401, and its quality falls below 
such standard, unless its label 
bears, in such manner and form 
as such regulations specify, a state- 
ment that it falls below such 
standard; or (2) a food for which 
a standard or standards of fill of 
container have been prescribed by 
regulations as provided by Section 
401, and it falls below the standard 
of fill of container applicable there- 
to, unless its label bears, in such 
manner and form as such regula- 
tions specify, a statement that it 
falls below such standard.“ [Section 
403 (h)]. 


You will observe that the law 
defines as misbranding failure to 
comply with a definition and 
standard of identity. A number of 
states have laws and regulations 
that define such noncompliance as 
adulteration and this may be oc- 
casioned by the fact that the earlier 
food standards issued bv _ the 
Federal Government for advisory 
purposes were called standards of 
purity for foods. Legislative con- 
siderations preceding the Food and 
Drugs Act of 1906, commonly and 


Shelbey T. Grey was born and 
educated in Texas. He entered the 
government service as Sea Food 
Inspector in 1934 in the New 
Orleans District, and became 
Supervising Sea Food Inspector 
on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 
He has served as head of the field 
inspection stations at Jackson- 
ville, Florida, and at Charlotte, 
North Carolina, and then on to 
be Chief Inspector of the Phila- 
delphia and Boston districts in 
1949 and 1951 respectively. 


popularly referred to as “The Wiley 
Act”, proposed to give to the 
Secretary of Agriculture authority 
to adopt standards of purity for 
foods because he had this authority 
by virtue of the Appropriation 
Acts beginning in June 1902; how- 
ever, it lapsed with the passage of 
the 1906 Act. Obviously it was the 
theory then that failure to comply 
with standards that might be adopt- 
ed would be considered substitu- 
tion of one article of food for 
another, and this is usually defined 
as adulteration. 


After the passage of the 1938 
law, which contains the provisions 
and grants the authority for estab- 
lishing standards, we approached 
the situation with the assumption 
that changes in the composition of 
foods for which standards were 
adopted could not be made at will 
by the manufacturer by resorting 
to the practice of stating the varia- 
tion on the label. However it 
was some time before this very 
important difference hetween defi- 
nitions and standards of identity 
under the 1938 Act and the advisory 
standards under the 1906 Act be- 
came routinely recognized in the 
regulated industries. 


STANDARDIZATION PROCEDURE 


You will have noted that the law 
provides for the promulgation of 
three different types of standards 
1) identity, (2) quality, and 
3) fill of container, and each is 
required to be “reasonable.” We 
are now thinking of the standard- 
ization of foods, so what do we 
mean by that term? The Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica defines standard- 
ization as the establishing, by 
authority, custom or general con- 
sent, of a rule or model to be follow- 
ed. In its broadest sense, standard- 
ization applies not only to such 
matters as weights and measures 
and material objects, but it perme- 
ates most fields of human activity. 
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Folkways, taboos, moral codes, 
ceremonies, religious rituals, educa- 
tional procedures, social and busi- 
ness customs, industrial practices 
and law itself, are all forms of 
standardization. Language is the 
most important example of stand- 
ardization that man has brought 
about. Words are sounds whose 
meanings have become established 
ind so form our principal means of 
communication. The main use of 
the term standardization is, how- 
ever, in connection with technology, 
industry and _ business, their 
products and processes.” 


What is “reasonable”? Should a 
standard be reasonable from the 
standpoint of the manufacturer of 
the standardized food or must the 
standard be reasonably calculated 
to promote honesty and fair deal- 
ing in the interest of consumers? 
The distinction may be presumed 
to be one without difference, be- 
cause if a standard is not reasonable 
from the viewpoint of the manufac- 
turer, it is likely, in the final 
analysis, not to be in the interest of 
the consumer, since a standard that 
is commercially impracticable to 
meet would cause ethical manufac- 
turers to turn to some other field of 
production. 


The procedure set up by the Act 
for the adoption of standards is 
prescribed in Section 701 (e), 
which states, in part: “The Secre- 
tary, on his own initiative or upon 
an application of any interested 
industry or substantial portion 
thereof, stating reasonable grounds 
therefor, shall hold a public hearing 
upon a proposal to issue, amend or 
repeal any regulation contemvlated 
by *** sections *** 401, ***. The 
Secretary shall give apvropriate 
notice of the hearing, and the notice 
shall set forth the proposal in 
general terms and specify the time 
and place for a public hearing to be 
held thereon not less than thirty 
days after the date of the notice, 
except that the public hearing on 
regulations under section 404 (a) 
may be held within a reasonable 
time, to be fixed by the Secretary, 
after notice thereof. At the hearing 
any interested person may be heard 
in person or by his representative. 
As soon as practicable after comple- 
tion of the hearing, the Secretary 
shall by order make public his 
action in issuing, amending, or 
repealing the regulation or deter- 
mining not to take action. The 
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Secretary shall base his order only 
on substantial evidence of record 
at the hearing and shall set forth 
as part of the order detailed find- 
ings of fact on which the order is 
based. No such order shall take 
effect prior to the ninetieth day 
after it is issued, except that if the 
Secretary finds that emergency 
conditions exist necessitating an 
earlier effective date, then the 
Secretary shall specify in the order 
his findings as to such conditions 
and the order shall take effect at 


_such earlier date as the Secretary 


shall specify therein to meet the 
emergency. 

Much has been written and more 
said about the standards-making 
procedure, and I must admit that 
this is a controversial subject; we 
are in agreement with the con- 
clusion that much remains to be 
done by all of us in simplifying and 
improving the techniques and pro- 
cedures tor formulating and pre- 
scribing standards, but it is not my 
intention to go further into this 
phase of the Federal standards at 
this time. There is now pending 
legislation designed to improve the 
standards-making procedures. 


STANDARDIZATION 


Because of the stated objectives 
of the Act, and of the food stand- 
ards, it is evident that in consider- 
ing an identity standard there are 
at least issues in two broad groups: 
(1) the physical wholesomeness of 
the proposed ingredients, and (2) 
the economic problem of the 
proposed standards limitations or 
restrictions. The creed of the Food 


and Drug Administration, as stated 
by Dr. Dunbar, former Commis- 
sioner, includes a belief that most 
American food manufacturers are 
honest and imbued with the desire 
and ability to produce clean, whole- 


some food, properly labeled. 
Certainly we do admit that no 
responsible food manufacturer 
would actually desire to manufac- 
ture a noxious product. 


We find though that this premise 
does not always hold true when we 
consider the potential economic 
problems of proposed standards 
restrictions. In this connection, I 
am reminded of a statement made 
by Mr. L. M. Beacham, Chief of 
our Canned Foods Branch, Division 
of Foods, in considering the com- 
plex ramifications of attempting to 
develop a standard that will en- 
compass all these variables. He 
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said: “I have been reminded of an 
old colored man on my fathers 
farm when I was a boy. He was 
sent out to the barnyard to count 
the new arrivals in a fresh iitter of 
pigs. lt seems there was one more 
pig than nature had _ provided 
nutritional outlets for, and he, not 
content to remain a ‘have-not’ was 
rooting and scrouging aggressively 
among his more fortunate brethren 
trying to displace one or another 
ot them. When he succeeded, the 
one displaced would take up the 
fight to get back into the circle of 
the elect, with the result that the 
litter was kept in a state of writhing, 
dynamic turmoil. The old fellow 
stood off and counted slowly and 
laboriously, only to have his count 
thrown off time after time by one 
pig suddenly scampering from the 
counted to the uncounted area or 
vice-versa. Finally he came back 
and reported that he had counted 
all of the pigs except one because 
he had never been able to get that 
one to stand still long enough to be 
counted.” So it seems to with 
the identity standards; no matter 
how many variables we try to fore- 
see, we frequently find we have 
overlooked one. 


The authority for the promulga- 
tion of standards of quality, and of 
fill of container, with provisions for 
compulsory labeling of products 
failing to comply with these stand- 
ards with the so-called “crepe 
label,” is. similar to the authority 
granted the Secretary of Agriculture 
in 1930 to establish such standards 
for certain canned foods by amend- 
ment to the 1906 Act known as the 
McNary-Mapes Amendment. It 
must be recognized that it is diffi- 
cult to enforce Section 403 (d) of 
the Act which reads, “A food shall 
be deemed to be misbranded if its 
container is so made, formed, or 
filled as to be misleading,” in 
the absence of a standard of fill 
of container. Failure to comply 
with the latter means that the 
product must be labeled “Below 
Standard in Fill” in specified type, 
enclosed in a lined rectangle, and 
occasionally more specific labeling 
may be required to indicate the 
degree to which the container is 
slack-filled. On the other hand, 
a product whose container is so 
filled as to be violative of 403 (d), 
i.e. “filled as to be misleading,” 
must be repackaged to legalize it. 


Quality standards have ‘possibly 
caused more discussion and contro- 
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versy than identity standards. It 
must be recognized that to 
formulate a quality standard it is 
necessary to determine first where 
the dividing line between standard 
and substandard quality should 
be. Our experience has been that 
there is a natural inclination on the 
part of many food manufacturers 
of standardized products to draw 
the dividing line such that only a 
small proportion of a_ particular 
type m food will be substandard 
in quality. We have tried to ap- 
proach the problem from the view- 
point of the average consumer and 
to draw the line so that all products 
that are of unsatisfactory quality for 
ordinary use will fall below it. 


Section 401 contemplates defini- 
tions and standards of identity for 
single foods and for classes of food. 
Obviously, distinction between 
these types of definitions and stand- 
ards has brought up a number of 
problems. It has been our theory 
that definitions and standards for 
individual foods should be svecific 
and mutually exclusive. This theory, 
although apparently simple and 
easy to follow, has led to unexpect- 
ed difficulties. For example, flour, 
or wheat flour, is generally recog- 
nized as a single definite food. 
However, a special type of flour is 
widely sold as cake flour. Cake 
flour is flour, but not all flour is 
is cake flour. 


STANDARDS IN RELATION TO PROGRESS 


We often hear the fear expressed 
that food standards retard progress. 
Hypothetical cases have been cited 
where a food manufacturer, after 
long and costly years of research 
and experimentation, discovers an 
ingredient suitable for use in a 
standardized food. Before it may 
legally be used, the manufacturer 
must request the Secretary to hold 
a hearing in a proposal to amend 
the standard; he must assume the 
risk of being able to show at the 
hearing that the new ingredient will 
promote honesty and fair dealing 
in the interest of consumers. To 
do so he will have to disclose the 
identity of his new ingredient and 
if he succeeds in getting the amend- 
ment, all of his competitors may 
use it and reap the benefits of his 
costly and time-consuming research, 
unless the ingredient or the process 
of producing or using it is patent- 
able. We then hear that manufac- 
turers would indeed be rash to 
spend their assets in efforts to 
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produce better foods if they are 
to run such risks that may result in 
the truits of their ingenuity being 
lost to competition. it is true that 
an amendment must be obtained 
to permit use of a new ingredient 
in a standardized food but this has 
not been such a barrier to progress 
as is shown by the record ot a long 
series of amendments, tne hearing 
of which in several cases lasted 
not more than one-half day. I sug- 
gest that if the patent law does not 
adequately safeguard inventive 
genius, it would seem that it should 
be changed rather than the con- 
sumer protective provisions of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act. 

The Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare has made the 
following provision for including 
new ingredients in standardized 


foods. 


“The Department recognizes that 
appropriate investigations of poten- 
tial advances in food technology 
sometimes require tests in inter- 
state markets of thé usefulness and 
consumer acceptance of new in- 
gredients in foods for which defini- 
tions and standards of identity have 
been prescribed under section 401 
of the Act. It is the purpose of the 
Department to permit such tests 
where they are necessary to the 
completion or conclusiveness of 
the investigation and where the 
interests of consumers are adequ- 
ately safeguarded. The Department 
will therefore refrain from recom- 
mending regulatory proceedings 
under the Act on the charge that 
a food contains an ingredient not 
permitted by an applicable stand- 
ard, if the person Me introduces or 
causes the introduction of the food 
into interstate commerce holds a 
permit from the Secretary for the 
use of the new ingredient in such 
food and the permit is in effect at 
the time of such introduction. 

“Any person desiring a permit 
may file with the Secretary a 
written application in triplicate con- 
taining as part of the application 
the following: 


(1) name and address of the ap- 
plicant; 

(2) a statement of whether or not the 
applicant is regularly engaged in produc- 
ing the food involved; 

(3) a reference to the applicable 
definition and standard of identity; 

(4) a full description of the new 
ingredient proposed for use in the food; 

(5) basis upon which the ingredient is 
believed to wholesome and non- 
deleterious; 


(6) amounts of the ingredient to be 
used in the food; 

(7) purpose for which the ingredient 
is to be used; 

(8) labeling to be used for the food 
containing the ingredient; 

(9) period during which the applicant 
desires to introduce the food into inter- 
state commerce with all available informa- 
tion supporting the need for such period; 

(10) probable amount of the food that 
will be distributed; 

(11) area of distribution; 

(12) address at which the food will 
be manufactured; 

(13) permission by the applicant for 
officers or employees of the Department 
to make inspections as provided by 
Section 704 of the Act; 

(14) statement of whether or not 
the food has been or is to be distributed 
in the state in which it is manufactured; 

(15) if it has not been and is not to 
be so distributed, a statement showing 
why; and 

(16) if it has been or is to be so 
distributed a statement of why it is 
deemed necessary to distribute the food 
in other states. 

“Tne Secretary may require the 
applicant to furnish such additional 
information as deemed necessary 
for action on the application. If 
the Secretary concludes that the 
ingredient to be added is harmless. 
may serve a useful purpose, and 
will not result in failure of the food 
to conform to any provision of the 
Act except Section 403 (g), he may 
issue a permit to the applicant 
covering the interstate shipment 
of such food containing such 
ingredient. The terms and condi- 
tions of the permit shall be those 
set forth in the application with 
such modifications, restrictions, or 
qualifications as the Secretary may 
deem necessary and state in the 
permit. 


“The terms and conditions of the 
permit may be modified by the 
Secretary in his discretion or upon 
application of the permittee during 
the effective period of the permit. 
The Secretary may revoke a permit 
if he finds that the permittee has 
introduced a food into interstate 
commerce contrary to the terms and 
conditions of the permit, or that the 
application for a permit contains 
an untrue statement of a material 
fact, or that the need for the permit 
no longer exists. During the period 
within which any permit is effect- 
ive, the Department will deem it 
to be included within the terms of 
any guaranty or undertaking other- 
wise effective pursuant to the pro- 
_ of Section 303 (7) of the 

ct. 


“Information contained in an ap- 
plication will be held confidential 
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unless and until publicly revealed 
by the applicant. The fact that a 
permit has issued or is in effect 
will also be held confidential.” 
(21 CFR, 1952 Supp., 3.12) 

One of the ooahiadi of standard 
making is to promote a_ better 
understanding on the part of the 
ood industry as_to the probable 
esults of the adoption of new 
‘tandards. Since the adoption of 
. standard may cause some basic 
changes in manufacturing pro- 
sedures, at times the reaction by 
he manufacturer is that he does not 
want a_ standard; however the 
modern industrial trend of food 
manufacturers is toward standard- 
ization, and they take a forward- 
looking approach by furnishing all 
pertinent data and cooperating in 
framing proposals and_ giving 
testimony so that the finally 
adopted standard will embrace only 
wise restrictions and _ will ac- 
complish its purpose. 


SUMMARY 


In summary the purpose of 
standards of quality is to assure 
the consumer of obtaining a 
product of reasonably good quality, 
especially in foods where there 
are great variations in quality, or 
to advise of low quality before the 
product is bought. In the case of 
identity standards, the basic 
purpose is to assure the consumer 
of obtaining a worthwhile article 
without the necessity of studying 
and interpreting the label or label- 
ing to determine what is being 
purchased. In the case of fill-of- 
container standards, the purpose 
is more directly connected with 
prevention of fraud or deception 
from slack-filling. 

Better understanding between 
regulatory officials and the food 
industry is often facilitated by well- 
established trade associations. We 
in the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion believe that all trade associa- 
tions in the food industry should 
have regular committees interested 
in and dealing with the subject of 
food standards. 


ERRATUM 


The authors regret to report an 
error in their paper entitled “De- 
termination of Protein Reducing 
Value of Milk As An Indication of 
the Presence of Nonfat Dry Milk 
Solids”, published in this Journal, 
volume 16, pp 241-246, 1953. On 
page 242 column 1, line 14, the 
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factor given for converting the 
tassium ferrocyanide reading 

ews the reference curve to protein 
reducing value expressed as milli- 
grams of potassium ferrocyanide 
per 100 milliliters of milk is in- 
correct and should have been 40 
instead of 66.7 as published. Since 
the factor 66.7 gives a protein 
reducing value for 167 milliliters 
of milk, all of the protein reducing 
values given in the paper, therefore, 
should be changed from the basis 
of 100 milliliters of milk to the 
basis of 167 milliliters of milk. To 
convert the reported protein reduc- 
ing values to the basis of 100 
milliliters of milk, these values 
should be multiplied by the factor 
40 /66.7 or 0.60. This error in the 
conversion factor, however, does 
not in any way affect the reliability 
of the method. 

R. P. Choi 

A. F. Koncus 

Gerald Cherrey 

R. J. Remaley 


American Dry Milk Institute, Inc. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Dr. Arnold H. Johnson has been 
elected as president of National 
Dairy Research Laboratories, Inc., 
Oakdale, L. I., He has been as- 
sociated with the research work of 
National Dairy for over 24 years 
and, since 1950, has served as 
vice-president and research director 
of the Laboratories at Oakdale. He 
received his Master of Science and 
Doctor of Philosophy degrees in 
biochemistry at the University of 
Minnesota, .teaching bio-chemistry 
there in 1925 and 1926. He was a 
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Strietmann Fellow at the Uni- 
versity. He was a _ Rockefeller 
Foundation Fellow at the Carls- 
berg Laboratories in Copenhagen, 
Denmark in 1927. 

Dr. Johnson was formerly Tech- 
nical Advisor to the Quartermaster 
Corps of the U. S. Army and is a 
member of many scientific societies. 
In 1946 he won the C. E. Gray 
award for “achievement in researcia, 
development of standards for dry 
milk, and for general industry and 
public welfare.” 
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“Progress Through Cooperation 
by Affiliation”. 


There is strength in numbers, 
providing each contributes to the 
objectives of the whole. A handful 
of milk sanitarians recognized this 
fact when they met in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, forty-three years ago to 
found the INTERNATIONAL. AssociA- 
TION OF MILK SANITARIANS. For the 
next twenty-five years, they at- 
tempted to increase their strength 
through the collective efforts of 
their individual members. In 1938, 
progressive sanitarians who were 
members of both the IAMFS and 
similar state sanitarian associations, 
foresaw the advantages to be gain- 
ed by coordination and affiliation 
to attain a common goal. 

The New York State Association 
of Milk Sanitarians is proud to have 
been one of the first, if not the first, 
state association to make applica- 
tion to the International Association 
for affiliation. Affiliation was 
granted in 1939 but it was not until 
twelve years later that an ap- 
nropriate certification was issued. 
The benefits that accrue from such 
affiliation were soon recognized 
and at present, 25 state or regional 
associations are cooverative mem- 
bers of the International Associa- 
tion. 

What is ood for the goose is 
sood for the gander. Here in 
New York State, our Association 
has grown so large that it could 
not supvly the needs and desires 
of all of our members through an 
Annual Conference. Two years ago. 
a Committee was avpointed to 
study and renort on the feasibilitv 
and desirability of providing a 
liason with local grouns. That Com- 
mittee recommended that our con- 
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AFFILIATES OF 
International Association of Milk and Food Sanitarians 


AMERICAN INDIAN SANITARIANS 
ASSOCIATION 
Pres., Joseph Medina, Bernallilo, N. M. 
lst. Vice Pres., Richard Teboe, —... ........ 
Fort Yates, N. D. 
2nd. Vice-Pres., Willis Titla,....Bylas, Ariz. 
Sec.-Treas., Frank C. Estes, 
Lower Brule, S. D. 


Auditors: 
Mike Ford, ............ Gallup, N. M. 
Louis Zimmerman ...... Rosebud, S.D. 


ARIZONA ASSOCIATION OF 
MiLkK AND Foop SANITARIANS 
Pres., George W. Marks ............ Phoenix 
Pres.-Elect, Claude C. Cox, Cave Creek 
Sec.-Treas., O. V. Cooper, 4103 N. 20th 


St., Phoenix. 

Executive Board Members: 
Lane C. Hanson .................. Phoenix 
Kingman 


ASSOCIATED liiinois MILK SANITARIANS 


Pres. Elect., Harold B. Richie......Chicago 
lst Vice-Pres., Dr. L. E. Booth....Chicago 
2nd. Vice-Pres., Al M. Frankovich .Joliet 
Sec.-Treas. P. E. Riley, 1800 W. Fillmore 
St., Chicago, 
Sergeant-At-Arms, Harry Cohen....Chicago 
Auditors 
Dr. Richard S. Guthrie ........ DeKalb 
Chicago 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF DaIRY AND 
MILK SANITARIANS 


Pres. William Whitton .......... Los Angeles 
lst. Vice-Pres. Don A. Cordray Santa Ro-a 
2nd. Vice-Pres, Saul Gavurin, Los Angeles 
Sec.-Treas, E. R. Eichner, State Agricul- 
ture Building, Embarcadero & Mis- 
sion Sts., San Francisco 5, Calif. 
Auditors 
R. R. Perkins .................. Los Angeles 


CONNECTICUT ASSOCIATION OF 
& MILK SANITARIANS 


Pres., Friend Lee Mickle............ Hartford 
Vice-Pres., S. A. Washburn ........ Cheshire 
Secretary, H. Clifford Goslee, 

356 Palm St., Hartford 
Treas., Curtis W. Chaffee.......... Hartford 


SANITARIANS ASSOCIATION OF 
THE De.t-Mar-VA PENINSULA 


Vice-Pres., W. Baumgart ...... Dover, Del. 
Sec., Stephen J. Racz ......Goldsboro, Md. 
Treas., Harry G. Ricker 

Rehoboth Beach, Del. 


FLormA ASSOCIATION OF 
SANITARIANS 


Pres., L. L. Chaffee ........ St. Petersburg 

Vice-Pres., C. O. Stoy ........-.----..-- Miami 

Sec.-Treas., H. H. Wilkowske, Assistant 
Professor of Dairy Manufactures, U. 
of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

Past Pres., R. R. Hood 


Pensacola 


Directors: 
W. H. Brown ................ Jacksonville 
Jacksonville 
Plant City 
Gainesville 


GreorGIA CHAPTER OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MILK 
AND Foop SANITARIANS, INC. 

P 


. L. Musick 
Vice-Pres. ............ Mrs. Louise Stephens 
Dr. John J. Sheuring 


Dairy Dept., U. of Ga., Athens, Ga. 
Board of Directors: 

Roy Perry 
N. W. Region ............ G. T. Knowles 
W. Central Region ........ James Brown 
E. Central Region ...... Lamar Hartley 
S. W. Region ............ Jimmy Drake 
S. E. Region ........ George Weatherly 


KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF 
MILK AND Foop SANITARIANS 
Pres., T. R. Freeman.,............ Lexington 
Vice-Pres., H. L. DeLozier .... Louisville 
Sec.-Treas., H. B. Morrison, Dairy Sec- 

tion, U. of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


INDIANA ASSOCIATION OF 
AND Foop SANITARIANS 
Pres., Russell Cunningham .......... LaPorte 
Pres.-Elect, John Schlegel....Indianapolis 
lst. Vice-Pres., William Geller, Ft. Wayne 
2nd. Vice-Pres., Edmund H. Stoy 
Sec., Karl K. Jones, 1330 W. Michigan 
St., Indianapolis 
Treas., Harold S. Adams ...... Indianapolis 
Auditors: 
Evansville 
Fred Willis .............. West Lafayette 


Towa ASSOCIATION OF 
MILk SANITARIANS 
Pres., James Evers ..........-- Cedar Rapids 
Vice-Pres., Ray A. Belknap ....Des Moines 
Sec.-Treas., F. W. Kreamer, State Dept. 
of Health, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Kansas ASSOCIATION OF MILK 
SANITARIANS 

Pres., Frank Kelley, Milk Sanitarian, 
Parsons, Kansas 
Ist Vice-Pres., John Mullinix, Milk 

Sanitarians, Kansas City 
2nd Vice-Pres., Kenny Ticknor, 

Milk Sanitarian, 

Shawnee County, ...............- Topeka 
Sec.-Treas., Ivan Van Nortwick, 

State Board of Health, ........ Topeka 
Auditors: 

Roy Mitchell, Milk Sanitarian, 

County Health 


Winfield 
Ray Fair, Milk Sanitarian, 
Labette County Health 

Dept. Parsons 


MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF 


SANTTARIANS 
Pres., Winfred L. Ettesvold, Grand Rapids 
lst Vice-Pres,, Clifford Bracy ......Lansing 


2nd Vice-Pres., Jerald Peters 
Sault Ste Marie 
Sec.-Treas., Robert Lyons, 303 Bailey St., 
East Lansing, Mich. 
Directors 
Past Pres., Lyle Littlefield 
Rupert Spaulding Grey Turney 
C. V. Roose Dale Brooks 


MINNESOTA MILK SANITARIANS 
ASSOCIATION 

Pres., C. H. Holcombe ............ St. Paul 
Vice-Pres., A. L. Ratzlaff........ Rochester 
Sec.-Treas., Dr. J. C. Olson, Jr., Depart- 

ment of Dairy Husbandry, University 

of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Board of Directors: 

Orlowe M. Osten 

Peter Hanson 

Thomas J. Stibal 

E. C. Omundson 

Carl Mattson 

Richard Novak 


Missourt ASSOCIATION OF MILK AND 
Foop SANITARIANS 
Pres. George Bauers ............ Springfield 
Vice-Pres. John H. Fritz ....Kansas Ci 
Sec.-Treas., J. L. Rowland, 7905 Bell- 
view St., Kansas City, Mo. 


New York STATE ASSOCIATION OF 
SANITARIANS 
Pres., Paul W. Corash ...... New York City 
Pres.-Elect, Fred E. Uetz ..New York City 
Sec.-Treas., C. W. Weber, 18 Dove St., 
Albany 6, N. Y. 
MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 

New York City 
George H. Hopson, D.V.M...Poughkeepsie 
Prof. James C. White .................. Ithaca 
Mr. Claud Woodward, Past President 


OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION OF MILK 
AND Foop SANITARIANS 
Pres., R. L. Howell .............. Tahlequah 
lst. Vice-Pres., Berl I. Poe ...... Muskogee 
2nd. Vice-Pres., T. T. Potter ...... Okemah 
8rd. Vice-Pres., N. W. Amadon .... Tulsa 
Sec.-Treas., Tim Green, 206 New County 
Building, Oklahoma City 2, Okla. 


OREGON ASSOCIATION OF MILK 
SANITARIANS 
Pres., Virgil Simons......................-- Salem 
Vice-Pres., Dr. P. H. Elliker ....Corvallis 
Sec.-Treas., Ellis Rockleff—Office of 
Meat and Milk Inspector 
EE RED. City of Eugene, Oregon 


PENNSYLVANIA Datry SANITARIANS 


ASSOCIATION 
Pres., Henry Albert ...............- Johnstown 
Vice-Pres., Clarence Moss .... Philadelphia 
Sec., William Boyd .................. Box 289 
Lewistown, Pa. 
Treas. Clark Herbster ............ Selinsgrove 


Rocxy Mountain AssociATION 
oF AND Foop SANITARIANS 
(Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming, 
Nebraska, Montana ) 
Pres., Gene Tuttle................ Ogden,Utah 
President-Elect., Ray Iams 
Sheridan, Wyo. 
Ist Vice-Pres. William Hoskisson 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
2nd Vice-Pres. Wayne Stell 
buquerque, N. M. 
Sec.-Treas., Peter G. Stevenson 
Denver, Colo. 
Auditors: 


Hugh Templeton........ Omah, Neb. 
Warren E. Harrisberger 
Helena, Montana 
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Dakota ASSOCIATION 
OF SANITARIANS 


Pres., Ira DeHaai Spearfish 

Pres. Elect Howard Froiland, Aberdeen 

Sec.-Treas., T. A. Evans, State Dept of 
Health 

Executive Board 

Past Pres. Fred Hansen 

Elected Member, Fred Jolly .. Rapid City 


[ENNESSEE ASSOCIATION OF SANITARIANS 


?res., Leon S. Blankenship........Knoxville 
’res.-Elect., Richard Manstield....Clinton 
Vice Presidents: 

Robert Householder Sevierville 
Jonesboro 


VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF MILK 
AND Foop SANITARIANS 


Pres., J. F. Tolley 
Ist Vice-Pres., W. P. Whitmore 


Woodstock 
2nd Vice-Pres., M. K. Cook......Roanoke 
Sec.-Treas., A. A. Pais, 


State Health Dept. ............ Richmond 
Auditors: 
L 


WASHINGTON STATE MILK 
SANITARIANS ASSOCIATION 


Pres., M. L. Strommer 

Vice-Pres., Robin C. Wilson 

Sec.-Treas., George Andrews, 1626 Smith 
Tower, Seattle 4. Wash. 


WIscoNsIN MiLk SANITARIANS 


Pres., Jack Keenan Madison 
Vice-Pres. (and Pres.-Elect) Harold E. 
Calbert Madison 
Sec.-Treas., L. Wayne Brown .... Madison 
(421 Chemistry Bldg., Madison 6) 
Past Pres., Chester L. Anderson 
Oconomowoc 


Directors: 
Phillip C. Newman 
Burdette L. Fisher 


CALIFORNIA DAIRY SERVICE 
CONFERENCE 


The Bureau of Dairy Service of 
the California State Department of 
Agriculture held its annual staff 
conference beginning February 15, 
1954 

A question and answer panel 
type program was provided, each 
panel relating to a major function 
of the bureau. The panel subjects 
included were: Babcock testing; 
weighing, sampling, and checking 
records; milk product imitations; 
laboratory procedure; permanent 
pipeline circulating cleaning sys- 
tems; farm tanks, tank trucks, con- 


NEws. 


tainers; dairy buildings; market 
milk surveys; platform grading of 
manufacturing milk; field inspec- 
tions; manufactured products 
and administration. 

Bureau members were asked to 
submit questions in writing in ad- 
vance. However, general questions 
were accepted from the floor during 
the conference. 

Each bureau member was assign- 
ed to at least one panel so that 
there was 100 percent participation 
by the staff. 

All city and county milk sani- 
tarians were invited to attend and 
to participate in the program. 
Forty local representatives were in 
attendance as well as sixty-seven 
members of the Bureau of Dai 
Service staff. Several local healt 
department milk sanitarians were 
also assigned to panel member- 
ship as well as specialists from the 
Dairy Department of the University 
of California. 

Many interesting and varied staff 
conferences have been held in the 
past but none have had the sustain- 
ed interest through the week as the 
one just concluded. The grou 
was unanimous in voting to holed 
the same type of conference pro- 


gram in 1955. 
M. E. McDonald 


ANNUAL MEETING 
GEORGIA ASSOCIATION 
November 13, 1953 


The second annual meeting of the 
Georgia Chapter of the Interna- 
tional Association of Milk and Food 
Sanitarians was called to order at 
7 P.M., in the Dairy Building, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, by President 
James P. Gibbs. 

The Secretary-Treasurer’s reports 
were read by Dr. John J. Sheuring 
and approved unanimously by the 
membership. 


No old business was conducted. 

After some discussion, the mem- 
bership voted to have the 1954 
meeting on the weekend of October 
Ist, the final dates to be selected 
by the Board of Directors and 
Officers. 


Upon proper motion and second- 
ing, the membership voted to send 
the Secretary of the Georgia 
Chapter as the official delegate 
to the International Meetings in 
the Fall of 1954. 
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Upon request of the President, 
Mr. C. C. Russell discussed the 
proposed Sanitarian Registration 
Bill that was prepared for legisla- 
tive action by the Georgia Chapter 
of the National Association of 
Sanitarians. 


Upon proper motion and second- 
ing, the membership voted to have 
a committee, appointed by the 
President, to work closely with the 
N.A.S. and aid in every possible 
way to secure the proper type of 
legislation that would be of most 
benefit to the sanitarians of the 
State. President Gibbs appointed 
Mr. C. C. Russell and Mr. B. E. 
Ivey as members of the Georgia 
Chapter of the International As- 
sociation of Milk and Food Sani- 
tarians and the sanitarians of the 
State. 

Upon proper motion, seconding 
and voting of the membership, 
the following officers and members 
of the Board of Directors were 
elected for the year 1954: 

Officers: President, Mr. P. L. 
Musick; Vice-president, Mrs. Louise 
Stephens; Sec.-Treas., Dr. Jobin 
J. Sheuring. 

Board of Directors: N. E. Region, 
Roy Perry; N. W. Region, G. T. 
Knowles; West Central Region, 
James Brown; E. Central Region, 
Lamar Hartley; S. W. Region, 
Jimmy Drake; S. E. Region, George 
Weatherly. 
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stitution and by-laws be amended 
to provide for affiliation of local 
groups having similar objectives. 
This was enthusiastically approved 
at our 1953 annual meeting. Before 
the necessary application forms 
were prepared, two locals were 
asking for membership. On Feb- 
ruary 6, 1954, applications were 
granted by the Executive Board 
to the Metropolitan Mohawk Milk 
Sanitarians Association and the St. 
Lawrence County Association of 
Milk Sanitarians. There are more 
than a dozen active: local milk 
sanitarians’ organizations in the 
area covered by our state associa- 
tion to whom we shall be proud to 
present affiliation certificates at 
our next annual meeting. Each will 
be strengthened by such union. 

C. W. Weber 


\ 
|_| 
Sec.-Treas., Otis E. Skiles, 
.......-..303 Haworth Drive, Knoxville 
Auditors: 
B. 
David Buttram....................Wartburg 
R. A. Johnson ..........Fredericksburg 
ASSOCIATION 


State miik-sanitation officials from 7 states watch a demonstration conducted. on 
pasteurization-plant equipment especially designed for demonstration purposes. The 
demonstrators (in shirtsleeves, clockwise trom left) are: John H. McCutchen, Missouri 
Division of Health, Jefferson City, Mo.; Milton E. Held, PHS Regional Milk Consul- 
tant, Kansas City, Missouri; Hugh E. Eagan, PHS Communicable Disease Center, 
Atlanta, Georgia; Harold B. Robinson, PHS Division of Sanitation, Washington, D. C. 
‘this seminar was held in Lincoln, Nebraska. 


AN EVALUATION OF MILK SANITARIANS 
AND THEIR WORK 


LAKE 


J.C. F 
Evaporated Milk Association, Chicago, Ill. 


This paper is based on a talk 
given at the Wisconsin Milk 
danitarians Association meeting on 
Sept. 14, 1953 and the Associated 
illinois Milk Sanitarians on Dec. 
14, 1953. Material for the talk, 
entitled “John Q. Public Looks at 
the Milk Sanitarian”, was obtained 
from replies .to a questionnaire 
circulated among sanitarians and 
dairy industry leaders throughout 
the United States. 


A total of 160 replies to the 
questionnaire were received from 
representatives of city and _ state 
health departments, state depart- 
ments of agriculture, U. S. Public 
Health Service, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, colleges of agri- 
culture, producer organizations, 
fieldmen, editors of farm and dairy 
periodicals, and other leaders in 
the dairy industry. While the 
replies are based largely on opinion 
they do show the thinking on some 
key problems by a large number of 
industry, educational and _sanita- 
tion leaders, and men who work 
directly with dairy farmers. 

One of the most interesting 
results of the questionnaire was the 
relative uniformity in thinking 
among the different groups on most 
of the questions, although there 
were 2 differences of opinion 


among individuals. In the tabula- 
tion the replies were divided 
roughly into two groups, (a) 
leaders and policy makers, an 
(b) sanitarians who work directly 
with farmers. In this paper the 
summation of all replies to each 
question will be given. In case of 
a significant difference in the 
replies of the two general groups 
the breakdown will be given. 


Question 1. Has a plateau been 
reached on dairy farm sanitation 
so that further efforts are unsound 
economicall and unnecessary 
from a public health ‘standpoint? 


The replies to this question were 
strongly in the negative with 95% 
answering no. This shows good 
agreement that the job has not 
been completed and that much 
work remains to be done in milk 
sanitation. 


Question 2. Will further efforts 
to advance the general level of 
dairy farm sanitation result in an 
undue rise in the cost of milk or 
drive many producers out of busi- 
ness? Why? 

Here again there was good agree- 
ment with 89% answering no to 
this question. Some interesting 


comments were received. The 
following are typical examples: 
Sanitation can be obtained more 


PHS MILK SANITATION 
SEMINARS 


The goal of a uniformly high 
sanitary quality of market muk 
supplies throughout the states has 
been brought appreciably closer as 
a result of a series of seven regional 
seminars for state milk-sanitation 
officers, just concluded by the 
Public Health Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, according to Assistant 
Surgeon General Mark D. Hollis, 
Chief Sanitary Engineering Officer. 

Starting in Chicago, Illinois, last 
October, meetings have been held 
in Atlanta, Georgia; Washington, 
D.C.; Lincoln, Nebraska; Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Spokane, Washington; 
and Dallas, Texas. Each seminar, 
one week in duration, was attended 
by the milk-sanitation officers of the 
states in the region concerned. 
Serving as the faculty were Harold 
B. Robinson, of the Milk and Food 
Branch, Division of Sanitation, 
Washington, D.C.; Hugh E. Eagan, 
of the Training Branch, Com- 
municable Disease Center, Atlanta, 
Georgia; and the Milk and Food 
Consultant of the appropriate 
Regional Office of the Public 
Health Service. 

The series of seminars was con- 
ceived as a necessary part of the 
comparatively new State-Federal 
cooperative program for the Certi- 
fication of Interstate Milk Shippers. 
The curriculum is designed pri- 
marily to achieve a greater uniform- 
ity of interpretation of the Milk 
Ordinance and Code recommended 
by the Public Health Service, on 
which the voluntary _ interstate 
program is based. Sessions have 
been devoted, also, to the demon- 
stration of tests for pasteurization- 
plant equipment, discussions of 
operating procedures used in the 
certification of interstate milk 
shippers, and instruction on the 
milk-sanitation rating procedures of 
the Public Health Service. 


through expenditure of effort 
rather than money. Driving out of 
business producers who will not 
produce milk under proper condi- 
tions of sanitation is fully justified. 
The greatest room for advance- 
ment lies in improved methods. 
Efficiency should be promoted. 
Borderline dairy farmers will go 
out of the business rather then 
spend money to improve their facil- 
ities and this will result in fewer, 
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but better producers from the 
standpoint of efficiency and quality. 


Question 3. Do you believe that 
the general level of dairy farm 
sanitation has progressed to the 
point that sanitarians should spend 
most of their time on the lowest 
level of producers? 

Replies to this question were 
rather evenly divided with 56% 
answering yes. The comments on 
this question indicated the opinion 
that while special attention should 
be devoted to the lowest level of 
producers, sanitarians must spend 
time with all producers in order 
to prevent the better ones from 
slipping. 

Question 4. What do you con- 
sider the chief problems that remain 
to be solved in dairy farm sanita- 
tion? In this question a list of ten 
items was given with the request 
that the items be rated as to their 
importance as_ problems _ that 
remain to be solved. The replies 
rated these items as follows: 

1) Milking machine cleanliness. 
2) Cleanliness of other utensils. 
3) Clean milking methods. 4) Milk 
cooling. 5) Mastitis. 6) Brucel- 
losis. 

The problem of milking machine 


cleanliness was rated first by a very 
wide margin. The fact that milking 


machines were recognized so 
clearly as a serious problem should 
aid in reaching a solution. The fact 
that cleanliness of milking machines 
and other utensils and clean milking 
methods were rated at the top of 
the list of problems shows agree- 
ment with efforts of industry and 
regulatory agencies to measure the 
effect of these items on milk 
quality by means of the various 
bacteriological tests and the sedi- 
ment test. 

Question 5. Have sanitarians 
stressed barn and milk house con- 
struction (dimensions, materials, 
finish, etc.) at the expense of 
producer methods, to the point that 
it is time to reemphasize basic 
methods? 

In reply to this question 69% 
answered yes. Strangely, a higher 
percentage of the leaders and policy 
makers answered yes to this ques- 
tion than did the group working 
directly with farmers. The per- 


centage was 75 for the former. 


group and 64 for the latter. 
Question 6. Could the quality 
control of milk received in cans 
be improved by more emphasis on 
platform testing and detection of 


EVALUATION OF MILK SANITARIANS 


substandard milk, and less on 
routine farm inspection? 


The total replies were about 
evenly divided on this question. 
However, 62% of the leaders 
answered yes, while only 36% of 
the group working directly with 
farmers answered yes. This shows 
that the latter group has more ap- 

reciation for the value of routine 
arm calls and personal work with 
producers. 

Some pertinent comments were 
reccived on this question: 

Platform test results are in the 
nature of a history of the sample 
and do not suffice in the category 
of prevention of poor milk at the 
farm level. More follow-up should 
be practiced on the information 
now available from the platform 
tests. Farm inspection includes 
personal influence on the farmer. 
They go together; both are needed. 
A program to prevent is construc- 
tive—platform rejection is destruc- 
tive. 

Question 7. Do you consider that 
the dairy industry seriously needs 
a reliable rapid platform test for 
the detection of individual cans of 
high bacterial count milk so as to 
permit the rejection of poor quality 
milk that is not detected by the 
usual platform tests? 

There was strong recognition of 
the need for such a test with 79% 
answering yes to this auestion. It 
is hoped that this will be accepted 
as a challenge by dairy scientists 
in some of the colleges to develop 
a suitable test for this purvose. 

Question 8. It is said that sani- 
tarians are versonally unacquainted 
with dairy farm methods as actually 
nracticed because they make few 
if anv milking time visits. Do vou 
agree? Should they do more work 
at milking time? 

Tn answer to the first question 
64% of the leaders said ves in con- 
trast to only 29% of those working 
directly with farmers. The ver- 
centages for the second question 
were 86 and 54 resnectively in the 
iffirmative. The reluctance of local 
sanitarians to admit that they are 
not well acquainted with producer 
methods is understandable. How- 
ever, the fact that 54% agreed that 
more work should be done at milk- 
ing time and 86% of the leaders 


considered more milking time work 
needed should serve to reemvhasize_ 


this important phase of the sani- 
tarian’s work. 
Question 9. Do dairy farmers 
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make the same effort to clean 
utensils and milking machines after 
the evening milking as they do after 
the morning milking? 

The replies of both groups were 
heavily in the negative with 96% 
answering no. ‘This is a serious 
problem. It is well known that 
producers generally are too care- 
less in cleaning and sanitizing milk 
handling equipment. The lack of 
effort after the evening milking 
adds greatly to the problem. 

Question 10. If not, what do you 
consider to be the typical procedure 
with this equipment following the 
evening milking? 

Many people failed to give a 
direct answer to this question. 
However, a total of 111 stated the 
opinion that many producers only 
rinse the equipment after the 
evening milking. If this opinion 
is correct, that many dairymen only 
rinse their milk utensils and milk- 
ing machines following the evening 
milking and do a thorough job of 
cleaning only once per day, it is 
no wonder that deposits of soil 
build up and are found so fre- 
quently on the equipment. How 
long would it take for dairy plant 
equipment to accumulate danger- 
ous soil deposits if it were cleaned 
only after every second usage? 

Question 11. Do you believe that 
much of the value of official 
inspections of milk sheds is lost 
because of the practice of warning 
the individual farmer just prior to 
the visit by the survey officer to 
his farm? Do you believe that this 
practice is very prevalent? 

The replies show that 73% con- 
sider the practice as detrimental 
and 42% consider that it is very 
prevalent. It would seem _ that 
survey officials should give more 
attention to eliminating this prac- 
tice in planning and conducting 
their surveys. 

Question 12. Much is said about 
multiple inspection, each with 
different requirements, in the dairy 
industry. Do you consider these 
as serious blocks to progress? What 
can sanitarians do to solve this 
problem? 


There was good agreement on 
the existence of the problem as a 
serious one, with 76% answering yes 
to the first question. Comments on 
the second question are as follows: 

Officials should coordinate pro- 
grams; accept reciprocal inspection. 
Agree upon basic requirements and 
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omit supplementary ones. Personal 
opinions are not standards. Our 
work should not be used as a tool 
of market control. Promote uniform 
regulations and cooperate with the 
national program for certification 
of interstate milk shippers. Have 
standard requirements and training 
schools for sanitarians, standardiz- 
ing their enforcement. Too many 
are sent out without proper under- 
standing of basic principles and are 
left to develop their own inspec- 
tion. 

Question 13. The basic purpose 
of the milk sanitarian’s work is to 
improve the quality and _ safety 
of the milk supply. Do producers 
understand this? 

A total of 61% answered yes to 
this question. However, with 39% 
answering no, we may have a key 
to a serious problem in milk sanita- 
tion work. How can we hope to 
accomplish the job unless farmers 
understand and appreciate the 
purpose of this work? 

Question 14. What can sani- 
tarians do to improve the under- 
standing and appreciation of pro- 
ducers for their work? 

A number of constructive com- 
ments were received: 

Show enthusiasm for the program 
and build a story around the 
reasons for the requirements. Make 
the producer proud of his ac- 
complishments and he will sell the 
program with you. Reasonable 
enforcement of basic principles. 
Better teaching methods. Be 
reasonable and explain why. Avoid 
personal whims. 


More educational work to be 
carried on at time of inspection bv 
company fieldmen. Company field- 
men often avoid this issue or 
openly sympathize with producer’s 
complaints about the inspector. 

Inform producers of what you 
are trying to accomplish and the 
methods that are being used to 
attain the result. Be more 
competent in the field—extend 
dairy sanitation service—not just 
milk inspection. Work with the 
producer and less at him. 

Question 15. It is said that 
producers criticize sanitarians be- 
cause they never seem satisfied. Is 
this criticism justified? 

A total of 47% answered yes to 
this question, showing that there 
is room for improvement in the 
manner in which sanitarians present 
their views and market require- 
ments to the dairy farmers. 
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Question 16. How can the cause 
for this criticism be eliminated 
without harming the sanitarian’s 
work? 

By doing a thorough job the 
first time around. Being fair but 
firm. Less emphasis of minor 
details. Explain that continuous 
progress is needed. Skill in 
handling and understanding human 
reactions. Be more friendly. Learn 
to like more people who are not 
like you. 

Question 17. Does the dairy 
farmer appreciate the importance 
of consumer acceptance of milk 
and dairy products? 

Only 29% answered yes to this 
question. While 40% of the leaders 
answered yes only 20% of those 
who work directly with farmers 
answered yes. This is important 
not only from the standpoint of 
selling milk sanitation to farmers 
but in selling milk and dairy 
products to consumers, especially 
now with production exceeding 
consumption. Surely this situation 
must be remedied for full success 
in the job of producing and selling 
optimum amounts of wholesome, 
high-quality milk and dairy prod- 
ucts. The farmer must be made to 
realize the importance of consumer 
acceptance and the part the farmer 
plays in that acceptance. 

Question 18. How can this ap- 
preciation be increased? 

Better sanitarians and _ better 
teaching. Point out to the producer 
that the two basic forces in 
merchandising are quality and 
price. Publicity. More education 
by all farm organizations and 
trained fieldmen. Give the producer 
the facts and he will do his part. 

The farmer must realize that the 
world does not owe it to him to 
accevt his products regardless of 
quality. He must be brought to 
see that competition with other 
foods must be met with a quality 
product and that government 
protection of markets thru subsidy 
is only an illusion. 

Producers must be made to 
realize that they have a most 
important part in the fight for 
survival in the marketplace. The 
milk industry must increase appeal 
by promoting every day cleanliness 
in milking methods which will 
convince consumers that milk really 
is a wholesome, suverior food. 
Emphasize the need for satisfying 
the consumer as the basic reason for 
all quality improvement. This is 


in the public interest as well as in 
the dairyman’s own best interest. 
Find a medium which 
producer and consumer are brought 
together. 

Question 19. In this question 
there were listed sixteen suggested 
items for evaluation of dairy farm 
sanitarians and their work. It was 
requested that the items considered 
most important be checked and 
numbered in the order of their 
importance. 

The items were rated in the 
following order. 

1. Knowledge of milk sanitation. 

2. Ability to meet people and to 
get along with them. 

3. Sell ideas rather than quote 
regulations. 

4. Ability to get producers to 
follow approved practices. 

5. Genuine interest in milk 
quality and safety. 

6. Genuine interest 

ople. 

7. Willing to work hard. 

8. Ability to help the producer 
arrive at the right decision rather 
than merely giving expert advice. 
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OAKITE BACTERICIDE 


One Of The Fastest 
Bactericidal 
Agents Available 


Short time between milk runs 
calls for a sanitizer that gives 
maximum kill in minimum time. 
Oakite Bactericide, because of 
its low pH, goes to work almost 
instantly. Tests show that kill- 
ing action begins within 5 
seconds after application. 


Oakite Bactericide is thorough, 
mixes readily in cold water 
and leaves no white deposits 
on surfaces. Write for more 
information and ask about our 
new Hozon applicator furnished 
FREE to Bactericide users. 
Oakite Products, Inc., 38C 
Rector Street, New York 6, 


OAKITE 


Technical Service Representatives Located in 
Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
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